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WITH THE NEW, FULLY AUTOMATIC, REMINGTON RAND PRINTING CALCULATOR 


This new, performance-packed printing calculator mul- 
tiplies, divides, adds and subtracts amounts up to ten 
trillion. It prints and proves every calculation on the 
tape. It is the first fully automatic printing calculator 
with all these features: 

Simpla-tape ... printed proof in black and red with all 
the essential elements, no superfiuous figures. 
Automatic multiplication... fully automatic short-cut 
multiplication with push-button ease. 

Automatic division ...one key to all your answers. 
Automatic credit balances. .. minus totals distinctively 
signalled as credit balances. 

10-key touch addition and subtraction ...effortless 
speed through simplified touch operation. 


Constant key... Remington Rand’s exclusive multipli- 
cation “memory” feature. 

Automatic total control...for individual or accumu- 
lative totals, automatically. 

Two-color ribbon... totals, subtotals and credit bal- 
ances printed in standout red. 


FREE! Ask your Remington Rand Repre- 
i sentative for an eye-opening demonstra- 


tion, or send for your copy of this “show 
how” folder. Write Remington Rand, 


t00m 1850, today. Ask for C669. 


w& 


’ 
Remington. Mba PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS * 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





Gout We COLZ 


Lincoln No Illinois Native 
Notes Joun L. HILi. Rotarian 
Book Publisher 
Nashville, Tennessee 

In the very excellent article in THE 

Rotarian for February entitled A Ro- 

tarian in Lincoln Land, by Clarendon E. 

Van Norman, appears a photo of the 

head of Lincoln under which are these 

words: “Typical of Illinois Rotarians’ 
interest in their greatest native son... .” 

I just can’t permit my fellow Ken- 
tuckian even to be honored as the na- 
tive son of Illinois 


Comic Books and Eyesight 
By JOHN H. KOEGEL, 
Optometrist 
Marion, Indiana 

I think that the 


Rotarian 


contributors to the 
symposium Comic Books [THE ROTARIAN 
for February] overiook a most impor- 
tant aspect of the problem—namely, the 
unhealthy change in visual habits 
caused by the small type and, in most 
cases, the poor printing. The continued 
pplication of the eyes at close range 

going to cause near-sightedness, as 
well as other visual problems, in many 
of the young children. 

Of course, a stack of comic books may 
it easier on the parents by elimi- 
nating the need for their help in enter- 
taining the child. Many comic books 
are bought for children under school 
age. These youngsters have no business 
ooking at anything but large pictures 
and playing with any but the least com- 
plicated toys. They should not be en- 
couraged to read and create eye trou- 
These children reed physical ac- 
and a lot of outdoor play. The 
child who constantly sits in a corner 
with his nose in a book is to be pitied. 

Some of the schools are awakening to 
the fact that it is better not to start too 
early to teach a child to read, draw, or 
cut out. A few have gone so far as to 
increase the age requirement for the en- 
tering pupil. And even here the very 
thing sought is lost when the parents 
send the children to the so-called pro- 


school 


make 


bles. 


tivity 


gressive nursery 


Right Town, Wrong State 

Notes J. W. BENJAMIN, Rotarian 

Public Information Officer 

Greenbrier Military School 

Lewisburg, West Virginia 

We like Virginia, but we WEST Vir- 
yinians are very proud, and justly so, of 
ur Mountain State. In fact, we think 

aybe if it were flattened out (and 

we're so glad it isn’t), it would be as 
big as Texas. We get sort of tired, when 
we travel far away, of being asked, 
“How far do you live from Richmond?” 
So please speak a kind word to the edi- 
torial staffman who, in Rotary Runs in 
the F ae [THe Rorarian for January], 
put Dr. C. W. Lemon and Rotarian sons 
George . and Charles W., Jr.; the late 
Colonel Houston B. Moore and Rotarian 
sons W. John and Houston B., Jr.; and 
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Going WABASH 


puts you in a 


Seattle-bound for the Convention? .. . Travel Wabash on 
the City of St. Louis for a release from workaday strain. 


You'll find that the Wabash does more than just pick you 
up at one dot on the map and let you out at another .. . it 


takes you away from pressure! 


It puts you in a conventioneering frame of mind! 


Streamliner City of St. Louis goes to Seattle 
from St. Louis, connecting conveniently 
with trains from the East and Southeast. 
Enjoy good food, and a wide choice of 
accommodations —roomettes, bedrooms, 
berths, reclining-seat coaches. A wonder- 
ful opportunity for visiting Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
on either your west-bound or return trip. 


hs 
<< Ss 
Relaxing travel between the West and 
Midwest is just ome feature of modern 
Wabash service. Midwestern travelers 
praise the Wabash Domeliners— Blue Bird 
and City of Kansas City—that run daily 
between St. Louis and Chicago and 
St. Louis and Kansas City. And it is 
Wabash, too, that takes the shortest, fastest 
rail route between St. Louis and Detroit. 


WABASH . 


Tom M. Hayes, Passenger Traffic Manager 


St. Levis 1, Missouri 











Indoors and out... 


it 


with 
RUST-OLEUM. 


RUST-OLEUM saves 
time, work, money . . . 
sandblasting and chem- 
ical pre-cleaning are 
not usually required! 
Just brush RUST- 
OLEUM directly over 
sound. rusted surfaces, 
after scraping and wire- 
brushing to remove 
rust scale and loose 
particles! Dries toa 
firm, elastic coating 
that resists heat, fumes, 
salt air, general weath- 
ering, etc. Many colors, 
Aluminum and W bite 
.+- brush, dip or spray! 
Prompt delivery from 
Industrial Distributor 
stocks in principal 
cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


fae ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! Be 


; MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2730 Oakton Street * Evanston, Iilinois 
Please send the [% checked information 
on RUST-OLEUM: 

[| Complete Literature. 

{ 

L 


| Name of Nearest Distributor. 
|] Full Details on Rust-Oleum Color 
Movie. 
[] Havea Qualified Representative Call. 
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Yarid and Rotarian sons Ed- 
ward and Munir over across the Alle- 
ghenies in the Blue Ridge region! 
Please, suh, won’t you move them back 
into WEST Virginia in the next issue? 

There is no Lewisburg, Virginia, but 
West Virginia, is one of 
America’s famous old historic towns, 
from where General Lewis led his 
troops to fight the first battle of the 
Revolutionary War at Point Pleasant. 
(Look that up, read the Concord Bridge 
the shot heard ’round the 
we'll argue that out 


Samuel C. 


Lewisburg, 


version of 


and one 


world, 
too! ) 


has been moved 


the 


Lewisburg 
reoret 


Eps. Norte: 
bac home, and we 
splacement 


inadvertent 


‘Kindness Can Still Flourish’ 

Reports Davin A. HILI 

Cigar and Tobacco Retailer 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Greenford, England 

Reading The Time of Miracles, 
count of what Rotary Clubs 
Christmas time to make people happier 
than they might otherwise have been 
[THE Rotarian for December], reminds 
me of an incident in our Club’s ex- 
perience that is worthy of recognition 

On the day that the Community Serv- 
ice Committee of our Club packed the 
ast of the 110 parcels which were to be 
distributed to the folks, 
and the needy of the district at Christ- 

, everything was organized and we 

in hand. A member had kindly given 
the loan of a van and a little Scottish 
whom we shall call Ma Mac 
day’s work conscientiously 
and not 
check 


an ac- 
do at 


old the sick, 


arivetr 
put in a full 
delivering his precious 
until his task was finished did he 
his list, wondering if anyone had been 
forgotten. To his dismay he found that 


cargo 


he names of four old couples were st 
list, but no more parcels. A few 
with the boss confirmed his sus- 
picions, so Mac decided that something 
had to be done for these old forgotten 
people and suggested a “whip around,” 
starting a fund by putting into it the 
gratuity the Rotary Club had given him. 
There was still a deficit, however, but a 
word to the put that right. 
Four more parcels were made up and 
four more old couples found when they 
awakened on Christmas that 
they had not been forgotten. 

Nothing much, but just 
tion to nudge our memory 
that kindness can still flourish in this 
hard, matter-of-fact 20th Century. And 
reminder of the influence 
for good which Rotary spreads. Humbleé 
Mac and his friends who helped to 
bring a little sunshine into the 
less fortunate than 

no words of praise, 

born in a 
and bless them 


his 


on 


words 


boss soon 


morning 
an illustra 


and prove 


just another 


lives of 
those themselves 


confident 
humble 


needed 
that He 


mange! 


who was 


will know 


‘R.F.D? Stories Footnoted 
By J. HARVEY 
Publisher 
Harrington, Delaware 
In Opinion in the January 

ROTARIAN, I. L. Llewellyn, a 

Rotarian, why 


BurcsEss, Rotarian 


issue of 
Mon- 
men 


[HE 
oe, Virginia, 


asks 


indulge in jokes and stories of th« 
“R.F.D.” (Rotten, Dirty, Filthy) type. 

Wasn’t it Goethe who said there is no 
better way to judge a man’s character 
than by what he considers funny? 

I had attended hundreds of service- 
club meetings in many parts of America 
before I had an inkling of the existence 
of this type of “speaker.” It came to me 
not at a Rotary Club meeting, but at a 
meeting of another fine service club, in 
a Michigan city. Confronting the speak- 
er was a placard bearing these words: 
“Mr. Speaker—we are glad to have you 
with us—but please keep your stories 
The president explained: “I 
you think that placard unnec- 
I thought the same—until a few 
from the happened to 
slip by our program committee.” 

I went my way, grateful that 
stories were not told in Rotary, but soon 
ing by a few 


clean.” 
Suppose 
essary? 
rellows sewers 
such 
my pride was ree sneak 
punches right out of the gutter. 
Recently I attended a meeting of serv- 
ice clubs where 700 ladies and gentle- 
two or three people, 
present. Some of the speakers at that 
affair had devoted most of their years 
to the highest mankind. Thei) 
names meant something in any part of 
the world. There was one past presi- 
dent of an international organization— 
and past nothing in the way of 
nauseous vulgarity He was not even 
of the “R.F.D.” type—he didn’t get that 
far up the 
I believe, 


men, and were 


ideals of 


one 


ScCaie 

the late and great 
M. Cohan, that when a speaker 
has to resort to vulgarity to get a laugh, 
admitting then and there that he 
no brains—because it doesn’t re- 
any brains to be vulgar. 


Ke 


George 


he’s 
has 


quire 


Don’t Kill Your Lawyer Either 
isks H. O. METCALFE, Rotarian 
ttorney-at-Law 
Varfa, Texas 
I cannot resist the urge to use 
Don't Kill Doctor! [THE 
ROTARIAN for December] as a basis fo! 


Jay 
Carro You 
a similar theme—applied to lawyers! 


Suppose you are a lawyer. Just as 
you are about to climb in bed the "phone 
\ client thinks his life has taken 
for You know that he 
d have the matter 


[Continued on page 55] 


rings. 
the worse 


taken care of 


a turn 


e months 


coger 
C's T!] @ 
LATE 


+ 
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“You know that on my salary we can't 
afford anything that smells that good! 


THE ROTARIAN 





Tats RoTARY MontTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


Choice of the Nominating Committee for President of Rotary International 
For a brief 


NOMINEE. 
for 1954-55 is Herbert J. Taylor, a Chicago, Ill., manufacturer. 
biography of him, see page 46. 


PRESIDENT. As the printer's deadline for this issue neared, President Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils had just ended a week-long session with the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International at its regular January meeting. (For a report of decisions by 
the Board, see page 12.) Following the Board meeting, the President turned to other 
administrative matters on his desk at the Central Office. 


NOW IT'S 8,000! In mid-January, Rotary passed a numerical milestone when the 
8,000th Rotary Club was added to its world-wide roster. The new round figure was 
soon surpassed, as indicated by the membership statistics given below. 


CONVENTION. Now being mailed to all Clubs are certificates for accrediting del- 
egates or proxies to Rotary's 1954 Convention in Seattle, Wash., June 6-10. Pro- 
cedure for handling these credentials: they should be filled in, signed by the Club 
President and Secretary, and taken by a Club's delegate or proxy to Seattle. ; 
On March 1 Convention Manager Gerald C. Keeler was to open Rotary's Convention 
office at the Olympic Hotel in Seattle. Also to headquarter there are the 
Convention Committees of the Seattle Rotary Club headed by Host Club Executive 
Committee Chairman Nat S. Rogers. 


This far: the 


SITE FOR '56. How far ahead must Rotary Conventions be planned? 
It will 


Board of Directors has announced dates for Rotary's Convention in 1956. 
be in Philadelphia, Pa., June 3-7. 


Chicago 
Chicago 


February 22-24 
March 22-24 


MEETINGS. Magazine Committee 


Finance Committee 


In session as this issue was about to go to press was the Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships and International Student Exchange Committee. Out of its 
meetings were to come 100 or more winners of Fellowships for 1954-55. To the 
Rotary Foundation continue to come contributions from Clubs and individual Rotari- 
ans. Increasing numbers of Rotarians are including bequests to the Foundation in 
their wills. Recently from the estate of Harry E. Hovey, late Rotarian of Geneva, 
N. ¥., came $16,000 in securities. 


1954-55 FELLOWS. 


REMINDER. Rotary Clubs in the U.S.A. and Canada that intend to propose a candidate 
for international Director for 1954-55 and 1955-56 have been advised that April 1— 
a date set by RI By-Laws — is the deadline for filing the name of a candidate 

with the Secretary of Rotary International. Affected are U.S.A. Zones 4 and 5 

and Central Canada. 


VITAL STATISTICS. Announced recently were Rotary extension figures for the first 
half of this fiscal year: 150 new Clubs located in 36 countries. With these new 
Clubs, and with growth of existing Clubs, 5,000 men were added to Rotary's world- 
wide roster. . . On January 28 there were 8,009 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
379,000 Rotarians in 88 countries and geographical regions. New Clubs since July l, 


1953, totalled 180. 








The Object of Rotary: 


service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and in particular to encourage and 
foster: 


{1} The development of acquaint- 


ance as an opportunity for service. 
(2) High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions, the recognition of 
the worthiness of all useful occupations, 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
his occupation as an ¢pportunity to 


serve society. 


{3) The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of interna- 
fiona) understanding, goodwill, and 

through a world fellowship of 
Seuiasee and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 


: 
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No question about what 
you said 


the facts are 
crystal clear 


BY 


) 
wee * itors 


“Me 


“AFTER all, what’s happiness? 
can’t buy money with it.” Along with a 


You 
few million other people, we laughed 

we first heard this current twist 
on the fine old truism. Then we got to 
worrying thought it 
up, wondering if such crass materialism 


when 


about whomever 
might actually motivate him. And then 
suddenly we thought of that fine article 
A Loan of Honor we had just obtained 
the French biog- 
Lifting it from 
“into the 


distinguished 
André Maurois. 
file, started it 
” We offer it this month as—well, 
partly as an antidote to any such mate- 


trom 

rapher 
its new we 
works 
rialism, but more as a practical sugges- 
will welcome 
and put to work. As we keep saying, we 
Did 


loan of 


tion some of our readers 


like to get letters of comment. you 


ever hear of or make a honor 


it would profit others to read about? 


IT’S 8,000 Rotary Clubs now—8,009 as 
of “closing day,” in fact—and it is inter- 
reflect that there 
this world-wide 
remember 


esting to are many 


men in organization 
there 


Rotary Club—Chicago. In 


who well when was 


only one the 


next two years We expect to receive 


a little help from some of those 


pioneers in telling the story of Rotary’s 


first 50 years, which it will round out in 


February, 1955 and in telling about 


Chicago and Rotary’s great Golden 


Jubilee Convention which will be held 
May 1955. And 


now we hope to give you at least a pre- 


there 29-June 2, soon 
liminary report on the many plans that 
are shaping up for those stellar events 
LET ANY 
North American climes as a dull month 
filled 


man who thinks of March in 


only with wind, cold, and gray 


skies know 


that it is jam-packed with 
exciting things: Spring Clean-up Week, 
National Peanut 
and Irish 


Salesmen’s 


for 
Week 
Linen 
Week 
these 


example—and 
National Smile Week 
Week. National 
and National Wildlife Week. All 
and many more—says the very 
handy little booklet Special Days, Weeks 
and Months published by the Chamber 
the U. S. 
we're reading—come in March. Looking 


of Commerce of from which 
ahead into April there’s a week, says the 
note down but 


It’s National 


booklet, which we shall 


strictly without comment: 
Leave Us Alone Week. 
the 


begs 


MAYBE 


article 


title Botsford’s 
the question. Maybe it 
should read “Are Men Cooks?” We 
pect from the shoo-fly pies a Pennsylva- 


on Harry 


sus- 


and then, 


that 


nia Rotarian sends us now 


and from other evidences, many 


WORKS 


oe i i ? 


Rotary men are cooks. Let us see if we 
can learn a little more about it this way: 
Have you, sir, a favorite recipe you'd 
like to share with other Rotarians who 
may sometimes take over the kitchen? 
If so, in—and 
happens next. 


send it we'll see what 


FOOTNOTING all that Rotarian Palmer 
Hoyt, the noted editor-publisher of the 
Denver Post, told you in our January 
issue about the widespread reprinting 
want to add 
Each is 
between 


your Magazine enjoys, we 


two or three more instances. 


interesting for its connection 
subject of article and aim of organiza- 
tion the 
Here Inner World, organ of 
the North Carolina 
reprinted our recent I Sentenced 13,000 
Men, by 


casualty-insurance 


requesting reprint privilege. 


they are: 
inmates of Prison, 


Judge Robert Carey ...a 
company reprinted 
our Two Drinks 
Don Wharton, of three 
the Medi- 
cal Association ordered 5,000 reprints of 
that 
1953, 


tor! 


in brochure form and 
the 


years ago 


Driver, by 
and American 
item in our December, 
Don't Kill Your Doc- 


Jay Carroll 


issue called 


K e Ales 
wlarian | <= 


The 


7 
(ur 


Cover 


FISH 


who class 


the 
lowest 


zoologists 
form of 
13,000 


aren’t smart, say 
them as the 
Still, in 

species, fish are wise enough to outwit 
a lot of us who rig up highly complex 
them. Our 
elementary devices— 
The 


hurled by Jack Akerman, who holds the 


vertebrates. all their 


mechanisms to catch covel 
shows two fairly 
as employed in Hawaii. net is 


world’s record for underwater spear 
fishing—he impaled a 127-pounder. T« 
takes skill, 
balance those 
Point 


admira- 


spread his net so wide 
strength, and a firm 
Hawaii's Black 


our 


on 
voleanic rocks of 
Fisherman Akerman has 
But 


right 


tion. his anonymous colleague t 
the He’s 
using an old cane pole, and sitting. Bol 
Ebert, of Free 
Guild, took the 


has our fellow-feeling. 


Lance Photographers 


“shot.” —Ebs. 
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ANDRE MAUROIS, now . 
recognized as France’s = 
foremost biographer and : 


essayist, wrote his first 
novel while serving as a 
liaison officer during the 
First World War. Since 
then he has_ written Maurois 
many biographies and histories, served 
in World War II, and been elected to 
the French Academy. Among his best- 
known works: The Art of Living and 
lives of Shelley, Byron, and Disraeli. 

A Rotarian in Farmingdale, N. Y., 
since 1929, Hautsey B. KNapp is First 
Vice-President of Rotary 
International. He is di- 
rector of an agricultural 
institute. 

An old hand at cookery 
is HARRY BoTsForD, a New 
York free-lance’ writer 
whose articles on culi- 
nary subjects have ap- 
peared in many top magazines. He is 
also the author of the Fish and Game 
Cook Book. Whether he himself can 
turn out a tasty souffle is unknown. He 
likes to hunt and fish. 

A new writing team is Bart and Mar- 
THA MCDOWELL, husband and wife from 
Texas. He is a former Assistant Editor 
of THE ROTARIAN, she an Whittaker 
ex-reporter for the Chi- Ps 
cago Daily News. A third 
member of this team is 
16-month-old Hosart III, 
who already likes to click 
a typewriter. 

Smoke swirling § sky- 
ward is not a happy sight 
for CHARLES N. Howtson. He’s executive 
secretary of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Smoke-Abatement League and National 
Chairman of Cleaner-Air Week. When 
he turns from air-pollution problems, he 
plays golf and bridge, studies genealogy, 
and romps with his three grandsons. 

KATHRYN MILLER is the nom de plume 
of an Iowa housewife who adds free- 
lance writing to work someone said is 
“never done.” Checks from publishers, 
she says, are “used to buy shoes and 
blouses and pants for a sturdy fellow” 
—the one she writes about here. 


Botsford 


Howison 
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Sur NAM 


It’s a jungle country with people from evervwhere— 


among them some cosmopolitan Rotarians who make things hum. 
- i 


\ 


Biggest business in Surinam is mining bauxite, the ore for aluminum, as at Moengo’s strip mine. 


By BART AND MARTHA McDOWELL 


Parents of this happy girl came from Java, ees RIANS in Surinam can shift from one lan- 
es did some 40,000 Indonesian-Surinamers. guage to another as easily as a modern motorcar 
shifts gears. For their recent charter night they 
* wondered which language to use. There was Dutch 
ge Miage tO mg of course; it was official. There was Talky-Talky— 
like this chap (left). the unique Surinam pidgin tongue in which most of 
the men could “get by.” Then there was diplomatic 

French and—well, several more. 

The problem was that for charter night visitors 
were coming. Chief among them would be the Dis- 
trict Governor, who spoke Spanish—-which, strange- 
ly, some Surinam Rotarians didn’t speak—and 
English. English? Well, why not? So the Rotary 
Club of Paramaribo, Surinam, was launched in Eng- 
lish, a tongue native to not one Rotarian attending. 

That incident is typical of the hospitality and va- 
riety of Surinam, a land that claims the world’s most 
cosmopolitan population. Having just made a rather 
intensive on-the-spot study of Surinam, we think it 
a valid claim. 

There are many ways to study a country. One way 





In the market, races meet; a Java- THE ROTARIAN 
nese woman (in straw ) 

gains with Negro (in herchie}) 

while Hindustani ponders (right). 





On charter night, Rotarians feast. Seated at > 
speaker's table are (left to right) the terri- 
torial Governor, Jan Klaasesz; Rotary Dis- 
trict Governor Ramirez Rey, of V enezuela; 
Club President Curiel; Secretary de Greve; 
and Philip Henriquez, from Curacao Club. 


is to look it up in the encyclopedia. You'll find Suri- 
nam between “Surigao” and “Surinam toad”; you'll 
see that it’s also called Dutch Guiana, that it has a 
quarter of a million people and an area about the 
same as Pennsylvania’s. It’s located between British 
and French Guiana on the northern, jungle-covered 
coast of South America. 

For a more personal study, start as we did with a 
stroll about the colorful capital city of Paramaribo 
It’s a spread-out settlement of wooden houses, gar- 
nished with palms, tropical flowers, and mahogany 
trees. Among Paramaribo’s 80,000 people, you'll nod 
to Hindu pandits in white turbans, Javanese women 
in ankle-length sarongs, Chinese merchants in trop- 
ical suits—the human legacies of indentured labor 
from India, Indonesia, and China. Gossiping on 
street corners while they balance baskets on thei 
heads are Kotto Missies, Negro women garbed in 
the traditional Surinam Mother Hubbard. Dodging 
swarms of bicycles and lumbering oxcarts, you'll 
read shop signs printed in more alphabets than you 
knew existed. Surinamers represent some 48 half- 
assimilated nationalities, so a stroll through Para- 
maribo is like a short world tour. 

If you want to study Surinam thoroughly, you can 
dress yourself in khakis and sun helmet and travel 
over the land by plane, train, car, river launch, canoe, 
and booted feet. You'll see a lot of jungle. In it 
you'll pass the thatched homes of the original set- 
tlers, the native Carib Indians, and of the Djukas, 
sons of slaves who ran away and reéstablished Afri- 
can tribal life. You'll see ruined plantations, new 
bulldozer-cleared farmland, bauxite and gold mines, 
alligators, and trees as high as 15-story buildings. 

We studied Surinam in all these ways—and in one 
more. We wanted to interview men “in the know,” 
community leaders well informed about every phase 
of Surinam life. We found these men, as we might 
have found them in §7 other countries and geograph- 
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W edged between British and 
French Guiana, Surinam 
has a chunk of jungle about 
the size of Pennsylvania. 


Conductor of local symphony is 
E. R. Wessels, an oil executive 
and Rotary Club Vice-President 


Rotarian Ferrier, Director 
of Schools, inspects jaguar 
hide on a jungle field trip. 


Books in six languages are 
sold in shop of Rotarian P. 
J. A. Varekamp (at right). 


J. F. de Vries (at left) im- 
ports sarongs, machines, and 
Rotary ideas from abroad. 


Secretary de Greve taps a 
tomtom he and his wife got 
during African residence. 


Rotarian A.T jin A Dijie, air- 
line manager, points out 
Surinam on office globe. 


Bauxite-mining company is 
headed by Hillerich Meyer, 


once a Sumatra Rotarian. 


Vapping defense is Colonel 
R. Boer, the Army com- 
mander and Rotarian (left). 








ical regions, simply by looking in the roster of the 
local Rotary Club. 

The Paramaribo Rotary Club is a new one. As 
we've noted, we were in town for its charter night. 
But there’s nothing new about the service these men 
of Rotary have rendered their community. One-third 
of the 24 members have been decorated by the Queen 
of The Netherlands. Tick off the roster and you'll 
find two members of the Surinam Cabinet, one for- 
mer Cabinet member, and His Excellency the Dutch 
territorial Governor. By racial background, you'll 
find Chinese, Creole, Dutch, and Hindustani. Suri- 
nam’s Rotarians themselves have at one time or an- 
other made their homes on five continents—both the 
Americas, Africa, Europe, and Asia 

And it was just that way that Rotary came to Suri- 
nam: from halfway around the world. Two former 
Club Secretaries—P. J. A. Varekamp, formerly of 
Medan, Sumatra, and Julius C. Curiel, once of Sama- 
rang, Java—got together in Surinam and talked 
about Rotary. All around Paramaribo they asked: 
“Are there other former Rotarians living here?” 
There were—three others. Soon they had a Club suc- 
cessfully under way—the Club itself new, a part of 


Dropping In 
on the Curiels 


Paramaribo’s Rotary 
Club President Curiel and 
his wife have a home that, 
like others in Surinam, 
stores a fine collection of 
Far Eastern art objects, 
rattan furniture, and al- 
most everything except a 
tropical languor. Here is 
a glimpse of one typical 
evening’s busy routine. 


During their 17 years in In. 
donesia the Curiels collected 
items like the carved chest at 
the left and antique sarong, 
shot with gold, on their wall. 


As his country’s Minister o} 
Economic Affairs, President 
Curiel has hills of home- 
work; Mrs. Curiel helps. 


With a niece and a neph- 
ew they have dinner (left). 
Once a week the menu is 
Javanese—tasty rice tafel. 


Rotary Secretary de Greve 
(at left) stops by for talk 
about their Club projects. 


its membership transplanted, so to speak, from the 
Far East. 

Like the Club, the Surinam Government is both’ 
new and transplanted. In 1950 Surinam changed 
from Dutch colony to autonomous country, becoming 
an “overseas part of The Netherlands realm.” You 
couldn’t ask for a better authority on this subject 
than His Excellency Rotarian Jan Klaasesz, Queen 
Juliana’s Governor for the Surinam territory. For 
an audience with the Governor, you call at his offi- 
cial residence, Government House, a dignified white 
building more than two centuries old. The mansion 
has been pieced together over the decades, growing 
new wings, adapting to innovations of plumbing and 
lights, yet retaining its antique charm. Tradition and 
change: Governor Klaasesz’s challenging job has 
been to apply both of them politically—watching, 
counselling, encouraging men to govern themselves 
wisely 

Rotarian Klaasesz sums up Dutch policy here. Once 
an imperial plum, Surinam declined economically 
with its plantations after slaves were freed in 1863. 
In other ways Surinam progressed. Compulsory edu- 
cation, an alert health program, some local partici- 
pation in government—these trends were started by 
the Dutch in the late 19th Century. Like U. S. ad- 
ministration in The Philippines, The Netherlands 
spent far more on Surinam than the tropical colony 
produced. 

Now the investment is paying off. Surinamers 
were far better prepared for self-government than 
other colonials in the world. The interim !aw of 
1950, under which Surinam is now governed, pro- 
vides for democratic self-rule within the territory, 
and for gradual change. In a decade or two, Surinam 
might even have a dominion status. Today, Gover- 
nor Klaasesz interprets the Constitution for the local 
government. He participates in matters of defense 
and foreign affairs on behalf of The Netherlands 
But in purely local matters, his policy is hands off 
“You will want to talk to Surinam’s leaders,” says 
His Excellency. 

And for much of that leadership you need still 
look no further than the Rotary roster. Co-founder 
and President of the Paramaribo Rotary Club is 
Julius Christiaan Curiel. A handsome, energetic 
Creole, President Curiel is Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs in the new Administration. 

It would be hard to find a busier man in all South 
America. He starts his day at 5:30 A.M., is at his 
laden desk by 7; his work continues well into the 
night. His evening engagements may include meet- 
ings of the Legislative Council, Surinam’s parlia- 
ment; two classes which he teaches in the college; 
other work that spills over from daytime Cabinet 
meetings; and official entertaining. Firmly lodged 
on his calendar is a weekly date on Wednesday— 
Rotary night. “Rotary,” explains President Curiel, 
“has a big job in Surinam.” 

So does its President. Like his fellow Rotarian 
A. W. Brakke, who held the same ministerial post in 
the first Surinam Cabinet, Julius Curiel is getting 
things started. Across his important desk pass prob- 
lems of export and import, payment balances, ways 
to attract new industries, questions of forestry and 
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mining. One way or another, his work touches 
much of Surinam. The record shows the success of 
Minister Curiel and his colleagues: a budget held in 
balance, and some 6 million guilders of private for- 
eign investments moving into the land each year. 
Here you can also measure a major Surinam worry: 
1 reliance on one product for 75 percent of the coun- 
try’s trade. That product is bauxite, the ore for 
iluminum. 

If Surinam leans heavily on its bauxite, so does 
the whole free world. During World War II this 
land furnished much of the bauxite used by U. S. 
factories. In charge of scraping it out of the ground 
was I. R. J. de Greve, now the Rotary Club Secre- 
tary, then the top executive of the Surinam Bauxite 
Company, an Alcoa subsidiary. This much-travelled 
Hollander (each of his and Mrs. de Greve’s three 
children was born on a different continent) left the 
bauxite company last year to “retire” into a company 
of mining consultants. 

Engineer de Greve’s successor as head of the Suri- 
nam Bauxite Company is another Rotarian, Hillerich 
Meyer. He can cite the recent figures for you: Suri- 
nam furnishes 70 percent of all U. S. bauxite imports, 
or double the domestic production of the U. S. He 
will tell you that Surinam ore is about the best to be 
found on this earth—a planet much traversed by Ro- 
tarian Meyer. He was a member of the Rotary Club 
of Medan, Sumatra—the Club of which Co-Founder 
Varekamp was Secretary. “Rotary served a useful 
purpose in Indonesia; we got rival groups and races 
together,’ says Hillerich Meyer. “Here Rotary can 
do the same, spreading more understanding among 
diverse groups.” 


So WE return to the subject of Surinam’s peoples. 
You can judge the color and confusion in the book- 
shop of Rotarian Varekamp. Browsing among the 
shelves, you'll find titles in Dutch, English, Java- 
nese, German, French, and Indonesian. Why no Hin- 


dustani? “I can’t read it,” explains Bookman Vare- 
kamp; he does read the rest. 

The same goes for movies. Theater owner and Ro- 
tarian Emile de la Fuente shows films in the newest 
Hollywood 3-D (without need of translating sub- 
titles), European pictures, and even films in Hin- 
dustani. 

The most remarkable thing about this mixture is 
that the people get along with each other. Drop in 
on a rehearsal of the Paramaribo Symphony Orches- 
tra. Here are some 60 amateurs gathered to make 
music under the precise baton of E. R. Wessels, 
who at other times of the day is a Standard Oil 
executive and Rotary Club Vice-President. Reading 
musical scores are men of all colors. The Minister of 
Public Works plays second violin; one of his janitors 
plays the viola. The orchestra, acclaimed one of the 
best in that region of the world, has a harmony that’s 
more than musical. Keeping human relations that 
smooth—and adding more understanding—is a con- 
tinuous challenge. 

But back to books. The literacy rate for Surinam 
is high—about 70 percent, estimates J. H. E. Ferrier, 
director of the country’s schools and a Rotarian. 
About 20 percent of Surinam’s population is now in 
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On the streets of Paramaribo, royal palms provide shade for 
a polyglot population. Waiting to cross (at left) are a 
Kotto Missie, with a basket on her head, and a Hindustani 
woman clad in a white sari. The city’s 80,000 people 
come from an estimated 48 countries and five continents. 


school, including two sons of Dr. Ferrier. The edu- 
cation program alone hints at a bright future for 
Surinam. 

So do other programs. For farm facts, visit the 
Minister of Agriculture, Rotarian F. A. Langguth 
Oliviera. He is author of a plan already bearing fruit 
—literally. On a short drive from Paramaribo, you'll 
come to his Lelydorp installation. Men there are 
clearing part of the coastal plain—some of it virgin 
jungle—planting it with orchards and field crops, and 
selling it installment-style to families who want land. 
Or ask Rotarian Fokke Bontekoe: he directs a mech- 
anized farm project on the other side of Surinam at 
Wageningen. There Dutch farmers are building 
dikes and canals in tropical swamps, and using elec- 
tric pumps instead of the colorful old windmill. 

Check off the rest of your questions. What about 
health in this jungle community? Rotarians can tell 
you that the mortality rate here is no higher than in 
many a Temperate Zone country—not, in fact, far 
from The Netherlands’ own. Trade? The market 
looks promising for timber, for new metals being 
discovered, even for tourism once people learn of 
Surinam’s charms. Talk to these men of Rotary 
and you'll find a lot to feed your optimism. 

But in still another way we found our enthusiasm 
growing. We went to Paramaribo’s Palace Hotel on 
a Wednesday evening and listened to men talk— 
about a new municipal swimming pool for Paramari- 
bo, about a supervised playground for youngsters, 
welcoming committees at international airports, day 
nurseries for working mothers, scholarships for stu- 
dents. These are some of the ideas buzzing among 
members of the new Rotary Club. Granted, it’s talk 
so far. But we haven't a doubt that in this vigorous 
young land many of these ideas will soon be realized. 
For these are the men who get things done in Suri- 
nam: Rotarians, cogs of their country. 





FROM NEW ZEALAND 
—Harold T. Thomas, of 
Auckland. Past First 
Vice-President of RI. 


FROM CUBA —Fe. 
lipe Silva, of Cien- 
fuegos. Past Director 
Rotary International. 


What You Said 


Scores of Rotarians and Clubs 


wrote the ‘Clarifying Committee’ ( pictured here ) 


on ways to improve the Club-Board relationship. 


The Committee has reported these to the Board... 


and the Board has acted. Here is the story. 


By HALSEY B. KNAPP 


First Vice-President of Rotary International 
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M Y DEAR Fellows, I have 
good news for you tonight. Three 
new Clubs ‘came in’ this afternoon 

and so now, at this minute, Ro- 
tary has exactly 8,000 Clubs! 
Think of it!—8,000 Rotary Clubs 
in 88 countries. I am very happy.” 

It was Joaquin Serratosa Cibils 
speaking. He, as you know, is the 
tall and energetic Uruguayan 
businessman who this year is 
President of Rotary International. 
And the “dear fellows” with whom 
he was sharing his joy were the 
members of Rotary’s Board who 
had assembled earlier that day 
(January 18) in Chicago for their 
midyear meeting. 

Well might President Joaquin 
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rejoice over the attainment of that 
milestone, and well might he go 
on through “Board Week” happily 
reporting to us that “The number 
is now 8,002 Clubs. . .now 8,006 
Clubs” and so on. For more and 
more Clubs are one of the most 
fervent desires of this most fer- 
vent Rotarian.* 

Yet if the President was happy 
about Rotary’s continuing growth, 
he and all of us around the big 
table at headquarters were even 
happier about something else: 
about the great clarification and 
improvement we see coming in the 
relationship between those 8,000 
Clubs and the Board which they 
elect to administer the corporate 
affairs of Rotary International 

We do see it coming; we do see 
a clearer understanding and a bet- 
ter relationship approaching, and 
we have worked earnestly and 
with open minds to hasten it. In 
our final session on January 22 
the President, with the other Di- 
rectors concurring, asked me to 
prepare an article which would be 
addressed to all Rotarians in the 
world. It would tell of the great 
effort hundreds of Rotarians, 
Clubs, Committees, and the Board 
have made in past months to solve 
the complex problems which beset 


*See /t Pays to Dream, by Joaquin Serra- 
@osa Cibils, THe Rorarian, February, 1954, 
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FROM U.S.A— Clarifying 
Committee’ Chairman 
Richard C. Hedke, of De- 
troit, Past President of RI 
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Rotary organization-wise and ences’”—and has taken action sumed powers not rightfully itg 

hich have generated so much upon each that the Board had trended iyt@ 
the legislative field where it dg 
not belong, et« 

Granting nothing assaming” 
nothing, the Board voted 46360k 
into the matter: First silts 
own understanding of 4 3ele* 


sunderstanding, confusion, and 
yitterness in so many places. I 
sreed to try to write the article, 
lespite the difficulties inherent in 

e job and despite an almost im- 
possible deadline, and here, my 
fellow Rotarian, is the result. | 


For the reader with the time 
and desire to hear more of the 
story I shall begin it nearer the 
beginning 

When the 14 men who currently 
serve on the Board took office 
seven months ago, many Rotar- 
you will accept it in the ians and Clubs and their publica- 


irit in which it is offered—an tions had been charging that the 
] awe 2 . . — ‘ > . ROM SW : 
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lubs by doing what they have 4 che, Board’s function is to serve the 

. - Clubs. This is its interest and desire. The 

d they want Board appreciates that Rotary Interna- 

: : - tional, by reason of its avowed purpose to 

For the reader who must read work toward understanding and goodwill 

By Re shee at community, national, and international 

nd run let me say first that: levels, is under a compelling obligation to 

‘ further such understanding within its 

The Board will offer to the own organization, between its Clubs, and 

es . " at all levels. The means and channels of 

54 Convention in Seattle a Pro- understanding and exchange of ideas 

. . ‘aii must first of all be ample and clear within 

osed Enactment to make the its own family. Therefore, the Board ap- 
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the Board then set up a “Commit- 
tee for Clarifying and Improving 
Relations between Member Clubs 
and the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International.” It asked that 
Committee to take the pulse, as it 
were, of all Rotary on legislative 
and administrative procedures 
and then report any recommenda- 
tions it wished to make to the 
Board. 

Do you recall the article What 
Do You Think? in THE ROTARIAN 
for October, 1953? That was the 
first evidence you had that this 
new “Clarifying Committee” was 
at work. Its Chairman, Past RI 
President Richard C. Hedke, was 
asking you, through that article, 
what you thought about these 
matters. He and his Committee 
were inviting every Rotarian and 
Club to write him a letter stating 
their points of view on any and 
all aspects of Rotary administra- 
tion and legislation. The invita- 
tion went out also through ReE- 
vIsTA RoTArRIiA, the Spanish edition 
of our Magazine; through a letter 
to every District Governor and RI 
Representative, and through the 
News Broadcast and the Secre- 
tary’s Letter. 

Three months later—on Decem- 
ber 7—the six men who composed 
the Clarifying Committee [the six 
men pictured on pages 10-11— 
Eps.] sat down in Chicago for a 
five-day study of the mass of opin- 
ion they had gathered. At the end 
of their meeting they were ready 
to report many observations and 
opinions and 14 specific recom- 
mendations to the Board. 

This the Committee did through 
a written report personally 
brought before the Board by the 
Committee’s Chairman, Dick 
Hedke, who counselled with the 
Board throughout its long delib- 
erations of the report. 

“In all my Rotary experience,” 
said Dick in some informal re- 
marks about his Committee, “I 
have never worked with a group 
of men more sincere and conscien- 
tious in the discharge of their Ro- 
tary responsibility. If any of us 
had any preconceived ideas re- 
garding the matters that were to 
come up before us, they were not 
evident in our sessions. Every one 
of us came with an open mind and 
with the belief that somehow, out 
of our deliberations, there might 
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come some recommendations that 
would help to resolve the appar- 
ent misunderstanding on the part 
of some very sincere Rotarians. 
That was our approach... .” 
Moving on then into his formal 
report, Chairman Dick reported 
that his Committee had received 
108 letters from individual Ro- 
tarians and 40 letters from Rotary 
Clubs—some of them exhaustive 
studies running to scores of pages. 
Next he reported that he had 
invited a group of Rotarians who 
call their number “The Grassroots 
Group” and who have held several 
meetings to discuss Rotary affairs, 
to send representatives to meet 
with his Committee and that four* 
had come; together these four rep- 
resentatives and the Committee 
had discussed point by point a set 
of “findings” the “Grassroots” had 
published and distributed. Chair- 
man Dick also reported that Past 


*Past President Harry H. Rogers, of San 
Antonio, Texas; Past RI Director Allison 
G. Brush, of Laurel, Mississippi; Past Dis- 
trict Governor Frank E. Judy, of Walnut 
Grove, California; and Henry D. Hughes, 
Immediate Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, Illinois. 
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W HILE the Board in its 
January meeting (photo oppo- 
site page) gave more time to 
the “Clarifying Committee” re- 
port than to any other item, it 
also weighed and acted on some 
100 other matters. Because not 
all its decisions had been final- 
ized at press time, the fuller 
report on Board action must 
await the April issue. However, 
here in essence are its decisions 
on four items. The Board: 


—adopted a statement re: 
“Participation in Political Af- 
fairs.” 


—agreed to pay expenses of 
incoming District Governors 
and RI Representatives, effec- 
tive with the 1954 Convention. 


—set the date for the laying 
of the cornerstone of Rotary’s 
new headquarters building at 
Sunday, May 16, 1954, at 3 P.M. 


—gave consideration to many 
items relating to the observance 
of Rotary’s Golden Anniver- 
sary, the details to be announced 
soon. 











Secretary Chesley R. Perry, at his 
own request, had also met with 
the Committee. 

Finally Chairman Dick ex- 
plained that at the outset of its 
long deliberations the Clarifying 
Committee had adopted the fol- 
lowing principles as a foundation 
upon which to base all its discus- 
sions and decisions: 

(a) First in order of importance is 
the Object of Rotary. 

(b) The administration of Rotary 
International is important only in so 
far as it advances the Object of Rotary 
through the application of the ideal of 
service by member Clubs and _ indi- 
vidual Rotarians. 

(c) A fundamental principle under- 
lying the administration of Rotary In- 
ternational is the autonomy of the 
member Rotary Club. 

(d) The Constitutional and proce- 
dural restrictions on administration 
should be kept to the minimum nec- 
essary to preserve the fundamental 
and unique features of Rotary. Within 
that provision there should be the 
maximum of flexibility in interpreta- 
tion and implementation of RI policy 
especially at the local or indigenous 
level. 

Now moving inte the body of 
his report the Chairman explained 
that the Committee had grouped 
its conclusions under 19 major 
headings—and that under each it 
was Offering “Observations and 
Opinions” and in most cases spe- 
cific ““Recommendations.” 

As we go into the report of the 
Clarifying Committee, let me state 
that in every case in which the 
Board was competent to act, it 
acted—that it did not evade or 
back away from any issue the 
Committee placed before it. As 
will be seen, many of the Recom- 
mendations of the Committee did 
not want action by the Board—or 
did not want it now. As will also 
be seen, the Board found itself in 
practically complete agreement 
with the Committee. 

Here follows the Report of the 
Committee for Clarifying and Im- 
proving Relationships between 
Member Clubs and the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International 
—and in boldface type the action 
of the Board: 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN BOARD MEM- 
BERS AND MEMBER CLUBs TO BE CLARI- 
FIED AND IMPROVED 

Observations and Opinions: 

—The effectiveness of Rotary de- 
pends upon the individual Rotarian. 
The problem is how to get the individ- 
ual to properly inform himself. 
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The 1953-54 Board of Directors of Rotary International at its Jan- 
uary meeting in Chicago, Ill., with all but one member present. 
Reading clockwise, starting with man in center foreground: Her- 
bert E. Carrier, Canada; Second Vice-President Nitish C. Laharry, 
India; Secretary George R. Means, Illinois, U.S.A.; President 
Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, Uruguay; First Vice-President Halsey B. 


—Enthusiasm for Rotary by the in- 
dividual is of first importance before 
he can be expected to get into the 
arger opportunities and procedures of 
Rotary International 

—The average Rotarian feels that he 
is far removed from Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

—The majority of Rotary Club offi- 
cers fail to explain adequately Rotary 
International to the individual Rotar- 
lans 

—Ways must be found to more ade- 
quately inform the individual Rotarian 
about Rotary International. 

Rotary Clubs should be encour- 
ged to have more programs about 
Rot ry. 

In most instances the individual 
Rotarian does not awaken to or be- 
come interested in or concerned about 
Rotary International until he becomes 
Club officer. 

It is important to emphasize to the 
individual Rotary Club and Rotarian 
that Rotary International belongs to 
the Clubs as we as that the Clubs be- 
ong to Rotary International. 

The District Governor is the RI 
officer in the District and he is in the 
best position to encourage Club offi- 
cers to remind the individual Rotarian 
of his rights, privileges, and obliga- 
tions. The spoken word is better than 
the written word 

-Interest comes through action— 
the entire membership of each Rotary 
Club should discuss Rotary legislation 
and vote to instruct the Club’s dele- 
gates to the Convention. 

-Throughout RI literature mention 
is made of the rights, privileges, and 
obligations of the individual Rotarian 
and the autonomy of the member Club. 

—A clear-cut statement by the 
Board in the Manual of Procedure re- 
garding the rights, privileges, and ob- 
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ligations of the individual Rotarian 
would be helpful, reflecting the state- 
ment of principles included in the in- 
troductory paragraphs of these min- 
utes. 

—The responsibilities and duties of 
the Board are clearly and adequately 
set forth in the RI By-Laws and the 
Manual of Procedure. 

—The Committee sees no reason to 
make any recommendation for any 
change in the function of the Secre- 
tariat. 

—Notwithstanding the foregoing ob- 
servations and opinions, some of 
which may suggest to the contrary, 
the large majority of Rotary Clubs and 
individual Rotarians are satisfied with 
relationships within Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

2. District ADMINISTRATION 

Observations and Opinions: 

—Considerable dissatisfaction has 
been expressed in North America with 
regard to the recently established 
chronology for District Conferences in 
that Conferences which are held in Oc- 
tober, November, and December lack 
the enthusiasm which can be expected 
in Conferences held later in the Rotary 
year. 

—Legislative items are not available 
for consideration before February at 
the earliest. 

—Climatic conditions and local cus- 
toms vary not only from country to 
country but even from District to Dis- 
trist within a country, thus it is not 
feasible to restrict Districts to any pe- 
riod of time within which the District 
Conference must be held, and that the 
new chronology which was perhaps 
established in anticipation of a two- 
year term for District Governors 
might well be restudied in light of ac- 
tual experience. 


_ 


Kauffman & Fabry 


Knapp, New York, U.S.A.; Third Vice-President Horacio Navarr- 
ete, Cuba, Stamp W. W ortley, England; Tomotake Teshima, Japan; 
P. A. Rowe, California, U.S.A.; Robert A. Manchester Il, Ohio, 
U.S.A.; Gian Paolo Lang, Italy: Benny H. Hughes. Texas, U.S.A.; 
Luther H. Hodges, North Carolina, U.S.A.; Yves J. Glotin, France. 
Past President H. J. Brunnier, California, U.S.A. was absent. 


—Attention should be given to put- 
ting more Rotary into the District Con- 
ference program. 

—The District Governor 
make provision for the proper presen- 
tation of proposed RI legislation if 
available at the time of the District 
Conference. 

—The present chronology for hold- 
ing the District Assembly is working 
out very well. 

—There should be no change in the 
term of office for the District Gover- 
nor, so as to give more Rotarians the 
opportunity of serving in that capac- 
ity. 


should 


RECOMMENDATION: 

It would be desirable to reconsidet 
times for holding the District Confer 
ence. To that end the matter might 
well be referred to the Program Plan- 
ning Committee to consider a plan that 
would have greater flexibility than at 
present. [The Board agreed and asked 
the Program Planning Committee to 
consider a plan that would provide 
greater acceptability world-wide than at 
present. | 


INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Observation: 

—The Committee is pleased to know 
that arrangements have been made for 
nine days at the 1954 International As 
sembly, which gives generous time for 
presentation and discussion of the pro- 


> 


gram and administration of RI. 


4. CONVENTIONS 

Observations and Opinions: 

—It is desirable to hold Annual Con- 
ventions of Rotary International. 

—The Annua! Convention is one of 
the finest opportunities for bringing 
together Rotarians from all over the 
world for the [Continued on page 58] 
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We Can..lf We 
Control Booms 


Says H. Christian Sonne 


H. CHRISTIAN SONNE is thoroughly 
international. A Dane trained in interna- 
tional finance at the University of Copen- 
hagen, he moved to the U.S.A. for a British 
banking firm and later established, by pur- 
chase, his own firm of international mer- 
chant bankers. Director of 
several export-import 
companies, he has also 
found time to author three 
books on international fi- 
nance. He is a trustee of 
the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and 
chairman of the National 
Planning Association. He 
has a son, three daughters. 
Hobbies: bridge, tennis. 


CAN WE STABILIZE PRICE LEVELS 


The Two 
Goals Conflict 


Says Sumner H. Slichter 


Tue name of Sumner H. Slichter is well 
known to world students of economics, is 
equally familiar to the layman for his writ- 
ings on business and its methods. Since 
1940 he has been Lamont University Pro- 
fessor at Harvard, had earlier taught at 
Princeton and Cornell. He 
was chairman of a board 
appointed in 1947 to ad- 
vise the Governor of 
Massachusetts on _ the 
State’s labor laws. Born 
in Wisconsin, he won his 
Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago, has honorary de- 
grees from seven univer- 
sities. He has written 
many books and articles 
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HE economic system of the 

United States of America rests 

on two main pillars: on the 
incentive to produce, and on free- 
dom to engage in any calling and 
to use our income as we choose 
subject only to our obligations to- 
ward fellow citizens. 

It follows that this kind of sys- 
tem can flourish only in a democ- 
racy. Even though free enterprise 
and democracy have existed side 
by side with slavery, they grad- 
ually have given the human race 
religious freedom, personal free- 
dom, and political freedom. The 
final all-important freedom—eco- 
nomic freedom—we are just now 
seeking to provide. In this re- 
spect, the Employment Act of 1946 
stands as a milestone. It was 
brought about because the United 
States came to regard the elimina- 
tion of unemployment as a na- 
tional objective second only to 
that of preserving peace. 

To preserve peace, or defend 
ourselves adequately against at- 


HERE will be fairly general 
T agreement, I think, that we 
should like to have full em- 
ployment—that is, as many jobs 
as there are job seekers. Likewise, 
there will be general agreement 
that we should like to avoid over 
the long term a rise in the general 
price level. Even a slow rise of 
2 percent a year in the price level, 
which is almost too small to be 
noticed, will in the course of a 
generation nearly cut in half the 
purchasing power of pensions, life 
insurance, savings-bank accounts. 
But can’ the two desirable goals 
of full employment and a stable 
price level simultaneously be real- 
ized? Or are the two goals more 
or less in conflict? If full employ- 
ment is maintained, will not prices 
rise at least slowly? And if prices 
are to be prevented from rising, 
will it not be necessary to keep the 
number of jobs somewhat less 
than the number of job seekers so 
that the bargaining power of labor 
is at all times limited by a certain 
amount of unemployment? 


tack, we need allies and friends 
among the nations of the free 
world. The free nations are in- 
clined to follow our lead. But they 
will do so only if it can be demon- 
strated that our free-enterprise 
system can permanently solve the 
unemployment problem, and if we 
can import considerably more 
from abroad than in the past in 
order to help other countries—by 
means of trade rather than humil- 
iating grants—to obtain the dol- 
lars necessary for their economies. 
In the absence of such assur- 
ances and of a stable economy in 
the United States, we are apt to 
face chaotic world conditions in 
which one country after another 
may submit to totalitarian or So- 
cialistic societies. 
Full-employment opportunity to 
me means that if a man wants to 
work and is able to work, there 
ought to be a satisfactory job for 
him somewhere in the country. 
We shall always have what is 
called fractional unemployment, 


Only experience can give us the 
answers to these questions. At 
present, however, it looks very 
much as if full employment and 
stable prices are conflicting goals, 
so that employment can be kept 
equal to the size of the labor force 
only by accepting a slow rise in 
the price level and so that prices 
can be kept stable only by accept- 
ing a certain amount of unem- 
ployment. 

What are the reasons for these 
conclusions? There are two prin- 
cipal reasons. One is the great 
strength of trade unions. The 
other is the fact that prices have 
a strong tendency to rise during 
booms so that the maintenance of 
a stable price level in the long run 
requires that recessions be severe 
enough to cancel out the rise in 
prices during booms. Let us look 
more closely at these two reasons 
for believing that full employment 
and stable prices are to some ex- 
tent incompatible. 

The ability of trade unions to 
push up wages depends in large 
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generally estimated at a maximum 
of 4 percent of the labor force. 
jut this does not constitute a 
problem. What the United States 
has undertaken to prove is that 
periodic large-scale unemploy- 
ment is not an essential feature of 
a free economy. Since the labor 
force is apt to increase yearly by 
approximately one million and the 
worker—due to increased produc- 
tivity—may produce 3 _ percent 
more goods each year, we must 
find an ever-increasing number of 
job openings to assure full-employ- 
ment opportunity. 

To do this, we must have an ex- 
panding economy and a constantly 
broadening capital basis which, in 
turn, calls for increased savings. 
Savings and investments go hand 
in hand. To encourage them we 
must endeavor to avoid world un- 
rest and unstable economic condi- 
tions, which experience has shown 
are detrimental to savings. 

It has been suggested that a 

t 


policy supporting the economic 


expansion needed to avoid mass 
unemployment would lead to a 
continuing price rise. This would 
mean that we are faced with the 
alternative of accepting either 
periodic mass unemployment or 
inflation. I deny that we have to 
accept one of these two evils. I 
believe we can and should strive 
for continued high employment 
and long-run price stabilization. 

This double goal of full employ- 
ment and price stabilization re- 
quires a determined and imagina- 
tive effort, particularly in the 
fields of fiscal, monetary, and wage 
policy. Fortunately, we have now 
much more experience than two 
decades ago with which to meet 
the challenge of economic fluctua- 
tions. 

It is important to prevent a 
recession from developing into a 
depression, because of the injus- 
tice to those who become unem- 
ployed and the consequent eco- 
nomic and social upheaval. 

We have learned not to in- 


crease taxes during reces- 
sions. If we start from very 
high levels of taxation, there 
are possibilities of tax reduc- 
tions that can have a telling 
economic effect. Such tax re- 
ductions may result in tem- 
porary deficits 

We have learned not to let 
prices collapse, but to main- 
tain our increased income in 
order to increase consump- 
tion. 

Over the last 20 years 
important legislation and 
changes in favor of stability 
have taken place. Among 
these are unemployment in- 
surance, old-age pensions, 
the Security and Exchange 
Commission, a stable bank- 
ing system, and many others. 
If, in [Continued on page 48} 


A financier and an econo- 
mist, each distinguished in 
his field, here air their dis- 
similar views on a question 
that touches the lives of 


ND HAVE FULL EMPLOYMENT? 


part upon the demand for labor. 
When the demand for labor is 
most employers would 
rather make fairly liberal conces- 
sions to unions than suffer the 
losses of production and sales from 
strikes. Furthermore, when the 
demand for labor is strong, it is 
very difficult for employers to win 
strikes. The strikers either sup- 
port themselves by accepting the 
temporary jobs that are available 
when the demand for labor is high 
or they get permanent jobs work- 
ing for other employers. 
Experience indicates that out- 
put per man-hour in industry as 
a whole has been advancing at the 
rate of about 2.5 percent a year. 
This is an average rate for indus- 
try as a whole—in some industries 
the rise in output per man-hour 
is much greater than 2.5 percent 
a year, and in a few industries out- 
put per man-hour has been actu- 
ally dropping. If unions push up 
wages faster than 2.5 percent a 
year on the average, the general 
level of labor costs per unit of out- 


strong, 


Marcu, 1954 


put will rise. If prices increase at 
about the same rate as labor costs, 
the advance in labor over costs 
will not prevent full employment. 
But if labor costs rise faster than 
prices, it will soon become un- 
profitable for business concerns to 
employ all the labor force, and 
the ideal of full employment will 
not be attained. 

The foregoing analysis indicates 
that whether the strength of 
unions will make stable prices in- 
compatible with full employment 
depends upon whether unions at 
full employment are able to raise 
wages by more than about 2.5 per- 
cent a year. For the purpose of 
considering this question, full em- 
ployment may be defined as an 
unemployment rate of 2 percent. 
There are always some workers 
who are unemployed simply be- 
cause they are moving from one 
job to another and have not yet 
decided which of several available 
jobs to take. An unemployment 
rate of 2 percent would mean that 
the number of vacant jobs would 


every citizen in their coun- 
try—and affects many be- 
yond it. It is our debate- 
of-the-month in the field of 
Vocational Service.—Eds. 


be about as large as the number 
of unemployed workers. 

Recent experience indicates that 
at very high levels of employment 
unions are able and willing to 
push up wages faster than 2.5 per- 
cent a year. From November, 
1952, to November, 1953, hourly 
earnings in manufacturing in the 
U.S.A. increased nearly 4 percent 
in spite of a drop of more than an 
hour a week in the amount of 
overtime worked. In building con- 
struction, where workers are more 
strongly organized than in manu- 
facturing, the advance was about 
5 percent, and in retailing, where 
union organization is weak, the 
advance was also about 5 percent. 
Between November, 1951, and 
November, 1952, the percentage 
rise in hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing was slightly more than 
5 percent, [Continued on page 52] 
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Glaciers, moving rivers of tortured ice, carve deep valleys into Alaskan terrain. Some extend inland 50 miles. 


from SEATTLE to ALASKA to HAWAITL | 


Photos: (above 


_ Seattle, many trails branch. In June the great 
city on the Sound will be the gathering place and the dis- 
persal point for Rotarians seeking the new and different 
following their 1954 Convention. 

A substantial number, in parties and in couples, will 
take ship northward along the Inland Passage, threading 
an intricate way along the longest salt-water, land-shielded 
channel in the world to Alaska: Alaska where the gray sea 
breaks on ancient rocks, where one glacier carries as much 
ice as all the glaciers of Switzerland—Alaska, where the 
sun at its zenith shines surprisingly warm 22 hours a day, 
and where the giant vegetables of the Matanuska Valley 
seem like food for Paul Bunyan’s table—Alaska, where 
eight Rotary Clubs meet 

Alaska stands tall as tall as its Kodiak and grizzly 
bears rearing up alert, tall as its towering forests of scented 
cedar, its coastal cliffs, and its 20,300-foot Mount McKinley, 
which is North America’s granite top. Alaska leaps taller 
yet with the great Northern Lights in the polar sky. 

Study Alaska’s crags and you see faces sculptured by 
winds almost visible in strength .. . the faces of Eskimos 
and sourdoughs and sturdy sledge dogs. . . faces from the 
past muttering familiar words—of “Seward’s Folly” and 
Klondike gold and still-audible calls of the wild .. . younger 
faces turned toward teeming salmon runs, veins of ore, and 
bountiful farmland—a future, compounded of the ancient, 


His cradle may be an old packing case-——but this ks- totemic past. 
kimo tot seems to enjoy it and stay healthy, too. His 
tribe derives from the same stock as the U.S. Indian. 
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Sod is the roof, and arn . for this Alaskan homesteader’s lonely cabin 


Just as modern as anywhere is the main street of Fairbanks. 


The S. S. Klondike—typical of one of Alaska’s main transport ways 


HONOLULU 


wm ty, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 





This half moon of the sea, slowed by outjutting coral reefs, makes the fabled Waikiki Beach ... and that’s Diamond Head in the distance. 


ROM Seattle westward across the blue of the 


ocean called Pacific are the eight dots once known as The famous hula dance is always staged for tourists—an exotic 
the Sandwich Islands, today called Hawaiian; and to- touch from Hawaii's past where each move once held exact meaning. 
ward that goal some 2,400 miles away will voyage 
Rotarians on gleaming cruise shi] f sea and air 
As they go, the sea warn ich 88 degrees in 
Pearl Harbor; its warmth ftens the land into 
beaches; it dissolves even the hard volcanic rock 
into black sand. Geologists point out that these is- 
lands are really some of the world’s highest moun- 
tains; from the ocean floor, Mauna Kea, the quenched 
volcano, stretches up some 32,000 feet toward light 
and air. Still the eight large islands of this archi- 


pelago seem to lie languorously horizontal, spread 


out across 375 miles of bright sea. Soft pelagic 
clouds, weighted with moisture, scratch their bellies 
on green hilltops. Long ocean breakers lie as flat 
as sunbathers. Even the coconut palms stand in 
lazy posture. 

Yet Hawaii is busy—with sugar cane, pineapple, 
and crossroads commerce. Since Britain’s Captain 
Cook discovered the islands in 1778, Hawaii has 
welcomed many a newcomer to its shores: Polyne- 
sian, Oriental, and Western. For Rotarians who will 
soon join them, there are now 11 Rotary Clubs to 
provide an especially warm 
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Lool:s easy—but you'd better not try surfboarding unless 
youre an expert swimmer. It’s a breath-taking sport. 





The great king Kamehameha, who brought justice to his people, 
stands eternally in front of the Territory's Justice Building. 


: ” , There’s always golj/—a year-round sport 
The beaches and their adherents are a notable Hawaiian attraction got} . a , 


Hawaiian Pineapple ¢ 


4 major industry is canning the Islands 
big crop—the rich, succulent pineapple. 


rwise credited) Hawaii Visitors Bureau 

> Q54 ° 
Marcu, 1994 W ell watered by sea winds, sugar cane 
grows tall. Sugar and pineapples form 
the major cash crops of the Islands. 
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QO, PRECEDING pages you read how Seattle is a busy gate- 

way to Alaska, Hawaii, and other places. Should you not know 

what is going to happen in that gateway city itself Rotary-wise 
Ciiicie i tieeias te eae ache Seatile in savend and soon, here are some high lights and lesser lights of the com- 
only to New York in number of registered boats. ing event arranged as Seattlights—as a newsman might do it. 
The “U” of Washington stadium is in background. 

WHAT—The 1954 Convention of Rotary International—as re- 

quired by its Constitution and as desired by tens of thousands. 


WHERE—Seattle, Washington, U.S.A.—for the second time in his- 
tory (the earlier Convention there was 1932). Seattle, nestled 
between the Cascade Mountains and Puget Sound, offers a con- 
venient base for a wide variety of vacation trips to the wonder- 
land around it. There are fishing, skiing, hunting, boating, an art 
museum, theater, the Arboretum, within easy reach. 


WHEN—June 6-10, 1954, one of the most delightful seasons of the 
year in the U. S. Pacific Northwest. Nights are cool enough to 
require light wraps: ordinary street wear is comfortable during 
the day, when temperatures rarely go as high as 90. 


WHY—For the reason cited in “What,” but more importantly be- 
cause there will be old and new friends from scores of lands to 
meet and an outstanding program to hear and see. There'll 
be concerts, dancing, and a big entertainment feature high- 
lighting the whole Pacific Northwest, a region rich in tradition 
and colorful history. And there will be important Rotary busi- 
Mount Rainier mirrors itsel/ in the clear —- 
water of Reflection Lake close by Seattle. 
WHO—AIl Rotarians, their families, and guests. Club delegates 
The George Washington Memorial Bridge carries from outside Canada and the U.S.A. will receive first considera- 
U. S. 99 across Lake Union in Seattle's heart tion in handling housing accommodations, while delegates from 
Canada and the U.S.A. will receive second consideration. Third 
choice will be given to all other Rotarians outside Canada and 
the U.S.A., and fourth to those from Canada and the U.S.A. No 
rooms will be assigned any Rotarian whose home Club is within 
50 miles of Seattle, and distance of travel will be a factor in 
assigning space since hotel and motor-court capacity is limited. 


HOW—The “How” of a Rotary Convention? Much hard work by 
the RI Convention Committee, the Host Club Executive Com- 
mittee, and many others—as they arrange for the Municipal 
Auditorium, which seats 6,000; group assembly meeting rooms; 
regional dinners; an acquaintance dance in honor of Rotary’s 
President; dinners in private homes; and so on. And, with the 
hospitality for which Seattle is noted, there will be an unofficial 
pre-Convention feature: a salmon barbecue and a boat ride on 
beautiful Lake Washington for early arrivals. 


FINALLY—Watch April and May issues for the final—and excit- 
ing—details. 
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It began a chain of unselfish service 


which will run through many lifetimes. 


- . 
By Andre Maurois 


French Author and Essayist 


iy { xno years ago | enjoyed the friendship of a 
young married couple—both writers. I shall call 
them Juliette and Pierre Davay, although such were 
not their real names, which i prefer not to disclose 
I respected them quite as much as | liked them They 
were both talented. Pierre was one of the most 
cultured men I have ever met. He had written nov- 
els and literary essays which, although they had 
brought him little money, had won acclaim from 
critics of note, who were unanimous in predicting 
that Pierre would become one of the best-known 
novelists of our day. His wife, Juliette, had pub- 
lished, at the age of 22, a volume of stories so charm 
ing and original that for her, also, a brilliant future 
was predicted. 

Although they were quite poor, I never heard a 
complaint from them. They were bringing up two 
yonng children in a tiny apartment, which they had 
tl themselves in a most attractive and mod- 

rn style. About 1930 an avalanche of catastrophes 
‘descended upon them. The elder of the children 
showed signs of lung trouble, and had to be sent to 
the mountains. Then Juliette herself was obliged to 
undergo an operation. The day on which I visited 
her at the clinic Pierre was not present, and she ad- 
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mitted to me that she did not know how they would 
be able to meet the surgeon’s fee. 

Naturally, I wished to give or advance to them the 
needed sum of money, but, knowing they possessed 
a Castilian pride, I was at a loss to know how to 
broach the subject. The Davays had never, since I 
had known them, accepted financial aid, and the 
thought of “lending’’ money to such close friends 
was repugnant to me, since cruel experience had 
taught me that many times such a favor ends in a 
separation between the best of friends. 

This comes about, of course, through no one’s fault. 
The friend who accepts the loan does so with the 
best intention of cancelling it as quickly as possible; 
however, should circumstances prevent him, he does 
not succeed. Then, as time goes on, he begins to 
dread meeting his friend, the sight of whom serves 
to remind him of his obligation—this in spite of the 
fact that the obliging friend makes no reference to 
his loan and does his best to give the impression that 
he has forgotten it, which may indeed be true. To 
the debtor, however, the remembrance is inexorable, 
and he begins to avoid his friend rather than being 
forced to make explanations. A false and unhappy 
situation! 

Not wishing to expose my friends and myself to 
such a possibility, I said to Juliette: 

“You are both embarrassed by the lack of this 
sum of money which I could give you without the 
slightest inconvenience, but I know you would not 
accept it as a gift, and I do not want to offer it as a 
loan, because I value your friendship too much to 
run the risk of having a cloud come between us.” 

“You are quite right,” 
“Pierre is so touchy in such matters that it might 
spoil his pleasure in seeing you. And yet ij 

“And yet,” I said, “it would be stupid to leave you 
struggling against adversities which poison your life 
and hamper your work when I could so easily relieve 
the situation. Here’s what I propose: I shall advance 
the money—not as a gift, but as a loan of honor.” 

“T thought,” she said, “that you considered any 
kind of loan dangerous.” 


replied Juliette, smiling 


« WY/ 

Warr, I replied, “it must be understood that you 
owe me nothing—that in no case, even if you should 
become wealthy, will you have the right to reimburse 
me. But you must give your solemn promise that 
you will, at a time when you are able, and when the 
occasion presents itself, give the identical sum to 
another writer or artist who will, in his turn, make 
the same pledge to pass it on to another.” 

Juliette’s pale face lighted up. “What a splendid 
idea!” she said. “I know Pierre will accept that. And 
I guarantee that the pledge will be kept.” 

Pierre did accept it, and I had the pleasure of help- 
ing my friends out of a tight spot. Juliette recov- 
ered, and soon the child, cured, came back to the 
family. In literary circles one began to hear much 
of the novels of Pierre Davay. Two of his books were 
translated into English. In short, I saw that he was 
well on the road to success, when in 1939 war was 
declared. Pierre was an officer in the reserves. He 
fought courageously and was killed during the re- 
treat of 1940 at the crossing of the Loire. A little 
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monument has since been erected to his memory, 
near Saumur. 

When I returned to France in 1945, I learned that 
Juliette was still a widow, faithful to the memory of 
her husband. She had succeeded in bringing up her 
two children alone. She was managing a magazine 
devoted to the interests of smart women of the two 
Americas for which she contributed articles. It was 
not the type of writing she and Pierre had formerly 
loved doing, but it paid well. This employment per- 
mitted her to put her son and daughter through high 
school and into a university. 

I used to meet her sometimes. ‘Don’t judge my 
work,” she once said, “by what you find me doing 
now. I am working on something else. You will. see.”’ 

Two years ago a prominent Parisian editor an- 
nounced the publication of a novel by Juliette Pierre- 
Davay. She sent me a copy, and from the first pages 
I realized what a beautiful book it was. I wrote a 
glowing review, and I was not alone in my opinion. 
It found favor not only with the critics, but the gen- 
eral reading public received it enthusiastically. Fifty 
or 60,000 copies were sold. This did not mean a for- 
tune, but at least it brought easier living and an 
assured future, for Juliette had more than one manu- 
script to offer. 


l HAD completely forgotten the former loan and 
was surprised recently to find in my mail a letter in 
Juliette’s handwriting. She had written me only 
once in seven years and that was to thank me for my 
article, so I opened the letter with some curiosity. 

“Dear Friend,’ wrote my correspondent, “I have 
a piece of good news to tell you—a little piece, per- 
haps, but to me very important. I suppose you no 
longer remember the day when you came to see me 
at the clinic in the rue Piccini and the conversation 
we had in regard to a loan of honor. You may be sure 
neither Pierre nor I ever forgot the pledge we made 
to you. Unhappily, up to the time of the war our 
situation was difficult. When my husband left to 
rejoin his regiment, we had scarcely enough to live 
on for more than a few weeks. Then came his death, 
and I had a hard time filling his place as head of the 
family. But when my book came out, and was a suc- 
cess, my problems were solved. I could have sent 
you the remittance last month, but I knew you would 
not accept it, and that our agreement required some- 
thing else. 

“Then, two weeks ago, my son brought one of his 
friends to meet me—a very young man who is truly 
a kind of genius. He is a poet who seems capable of 
writing very beautiful verse, but he is poor and has 
no time to devote to it. Remembering our pact with 
you, I asked him to accept the same sum you gave 
us, plus the interest, of course, and secured his prom- 
ise to someday do the saame—namely, to aid, in his 
turn, another young writer. I have never forgotten 
how much encouragement your confidence in our 
future gave us when we most needed it. So now a 
chain of goodwill has been started, which, God will- 
ing, will last to the end of time. : 

This letter gave me real joy, and inspired me with 
confidence in my fellow beings. It is very rare that 
one trusts in vain to a man’s sense of honor. 
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’ FRANCIS Marks 


An Anniversary 


UST a yea 


* 


ago on the fifth day of this month, a 22-year-old 
Pole swerved MiG-15 jet plane out of the formation he was 
eading 18,000 feet above the Baltic Coast and power-dived to 
imark, freedom, and world headlines. How and why 


Lieutenant Pe 
< . @ “ort, 
ancis Jarecki did it has been widely told. Less well known is - 


story of he is today—on the first anniversary of his 

ardous historie flight Inhaling the fresh, free air of Cambridge Springs, Francis 

a Jarecki takes an early-morning stroll down 
: route to his first class of the 

you see him on its Main Street in the photo 


OVE There in that attractive town of merchants, 


co 1.760) j Vain Street—en- 
mi ° oe ST ] nos. ° Ss , 
pacaeivitie. v . (pop. 1,/60) in northwestern day, at flliance College. 
is the answer, and 

educators, 

organizations he is attending a liberal-arts col- 

1 Rotarian, sitting down to Saturday-night dinners 

ocal famille 


rches, and civit 
ege headed by 
t , going to double-feature movies, and sometimes 
ttending meetings of the Cambridge Springs-Edinboro Rotary 
ub. It was on the 37 men of that Club that he 
ord talk he later gave 


tried out a 150- 
on a coast-to-coast radio broadcast 


They 
d him polish it, and invited hin 


to come back 


derstood it, | 


vtime 


A new language is learned easier with 
the help of a fellow student, Polish- 
American Edward W ojcik, and a tape 


recorder that aids correct speaking. 


ee 
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U. S. co-eds? Francis thinks they're 

pretty nice. Here he lunches with 

one in the cafeteria of his college. Flanked by Club President Herman L. Offner (left) and 
his college president, Dr. A. P. Coleman, Francis rises 
to talk to the Cambridge Springs-Edinboro Rotary Club, 





\ HEN Jerome Kern wrote 


his popular song Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes, he had a strictly ro- 
mantic theme in mind. It wasn’t 
so romantic to people who had to 
breathe smoke-polluted air, and 
when in October, 1948, death 
dropped from the air in Donora, 
Pennsylvania, people decided to 
do something. 

Death in Donora merely drama- 
tized the situation. Industrial 
smoke, caught by atmospheric 
conditions, killed 20 people; an- 
ther 2,148 were mildly ill, 2,322 
were moderately ill, and 1,440 
were desperately sick—this in a 
population of 14,000. 

In the belching smokestacks of 
homes, office buildings, factories, 
trains, power plants, and similar 
operations, people recognized a 
menace. At best, the smoke pall 
boosted cleaning bills, caked homes 
with grime, and made housekeep- 
ing an endless chore. At worst a 
combination of atmospherics and 
smoke could kill, as it did, the 20 
persons in Donora. 

Recognizing the danger as far 
back as 1906, a group in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, organized one of America’s 
first smoke-abatement leagues 
Since then, this group and the 
many others that followed have 
pioneered in smoke abatement and 
have made the United States 
aware of the tremendous price all 
of us pay for air pollution. What’s 
more, they have proved beyond 
question that smoke can be con- 
trolled—and that you can help 
control it. In doing so, you not 
only make your towns and cities 
cleaner, brighter places in which 
to live, and contribute to better 
health, but you save millions of 
dollars now wasted annually by 
faulty combustion. You may also 
recapture valuable industrial 
products now going up in smoke. 

You don’t have to look far for 
dramatic evidence of the cost of 
air pollution and the correspond- 
ing gains that come with a good 
smoke-abatement program. I can 
offer both Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, as prime ex- 


amples, but there are many oth- 
ers. Pittsburgh had earned the 
inevitable reputation of being the 
“Smoky City.” Health-giving sun- 
light struggled vainly to get 
through layers of smoke and poi- 
sonous “smog,” the combination 
of smoke and fog. 

Housewives found that Pitts- 
burgh housekeeping was an end- 
less round of scrubbing, washing, 
painting. Clothes hung out to dry 
sometimes were brought in dir- 
tier than before washing. And al- 
though health officials couldn’t of- 
fer conclusive evidence, they felt 


Contrast the smokestack above with the one 
at the left, then estimate the comparative 
cleanliness of the surrounding communities. 


that colds and even pneumonia 
were more common because of the 
foul air. Today, however, Sum- 
ner B. Ely, superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Smoke Bureau, reports 
that the city is 75 percent free of 
smoke. The U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau notes, too, that the hours of 
heavy smoke have been reduced 
by 71.7 percent from the 1945 
readings. 

How were these tremendous 
gains accomplished? Simply by 
organizing aggressive, codperative 
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action. A 17-man commit- 
tee was named by the Allegheny 
County Commission to study the 
moke problem and make recom- 
mendations. Their investigation 
took 18 months, but at the end of 
it time they had an effective 
ordinance mapped out. It 
vent into effect in June, 1949, lit- 
tle more than eight months after 
the Donora disaster, with the as- 
mishing results indicated. 

Success is easy to explain. The 
Pittsburgh ordinance is enforced 
strictly and impartially. Permits 
must be secured for all new fuel- 
burning equipment. All heating 
ind power plants, except those in 
homes, must be covered by oper- 
ating permits. Every stationary 
heating plant must install some 
type of device to curb its smoke or 
must convert to gas or oil rather 
than soft coal. Control over one- 
and two-family dwellings went 
into effect in 1952. Eleven rail- 
roads in the county have already 
spent more than a million dollars 
for Diesel locomotives and smoke- 
abatement equipment, with many 
factories following suit. 

With the lead provided by Pitts- 
burgh, more than 200 other Amer- 
ican cities have taken steps to 
control local air pollution. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has put its own strict 
smoke-control ordinance into ef- 
fect. Several small industrial cities 
in the Youngstown area—Camp- 

‘ll, Struthers, Niles, and Hub- 

are joining forces to pro- 

iote a regional smoke law setting 

pattern for collective action by 

other small towns with limited 
financial resources 

[In Cincinnati, the Smoke-Abate- 
ment League is now in its 49th 
year, making it one of the oldest 
organizations of its kind in the 
United States. The group is re- 
sponsible for Cleaner-Air Week, 
begun as National Smoke-Abate- 
ment Week several years ago and 
now a period when nation-wide 
attention is focused on overcoming 
the problems of air pollution. 

Sixty percent of all motive 
power used by the eight railroads 
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Belching chimneys can be 


controlled—and your city 


and your health will gain. 





By CHARLES N. HOWISON 


Executive Secretary 
Cincinnati Smoke-Abatement League 


~~ 
Pnotos: Courtesy Cincinneti Bureau of Smoke Inspectior 


This Cincinnati, Ohio, industrial plant meets smoke-ordinance requirements. It is 
equipped with water-tube boilers, underfed stokers, overfire air jets, an “electric eye 
for smoke control, and high-efficiency dust collectors for cleaning the chimney gases. 





entering and operating in Cincin- 
nati has been converted to Diesels. 
Also, the operating efficiency of 
the steam locomotive has been 
greatly improved through use of 
better-prepared coal and use of 
steam air jets for smoke reduc- 
tion. A citizens’ committee has 
been formed to obtain shipments 
of smokeless coal. Smokeless heat- 
ers have been installed in homes. 
About 700 violations a year were 
reported in hand-fire operations 
before the anti-smoke ordinance 


A hood over the stack deflects the 
fly ash toward the ground. Water 
sprays inside wash the the stack hood. 


went into effect. This number was 
subsequently cut to about a dozen 
a year, and in 1950 not a single 
complaint was registered against 
a violation in a home furnace! The 
monthly soot fall has been re- 
duced by 33 percent, and all com- 
bustion equipment in commercial 
and industrial buildings is in- 
spected annually. The story is 
similar wherever effective smoke 
control is tried. 

While much has been accom- 
plished in overcoming local air- 
pollution problems, the motto re- 
mains, “The only effective air-pol- 
lution program is the one that 
never ends.” Support of this con- 
cept is offered by the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology in Chicago. 
Scientists there are now conduct- 
ing a study for the Midwestern 
Air Pollution Prevention Associa- 
tion, and already many important 
findings have been made. One 
is the fact that air pollution is 
not due basically to industry, rail- 
roads, or public utilities. “These,” 
says Dr. W. D. McCrone, senior 
chemist, “usually get the most at- 
tention, but their percentage con- 
tribution is small. 
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“The largest contribution of air 
pollution comes from those who 
complain the loudest—the pub- 
lic,” he added. In Chicago, he 
found it was the small-apartment 
and home furnaces, and in Los 
Angeles, California, it was the 
trash burners and millions of au- 
tomobiles that added more to air 
pollution than did the industry of 
the two cities. 

Dr. McCrone offers evidence, 
too, that the proper handling of 
boilers and furnaces is more iin- 
portant than new firing equip- 
ment. “There is no such thing as 
a smoky fuel,” he says. “There 
are only smoke-producing firing 
habits.” 

While metropolitan com muni- 
ties have been the focal point of 
most air-pollution study and leg- 
islation, the problem has increas- 
ing importance to smaller towns 
and cities. Smoke, fumes, and dirt- 
laden air become serious accord- 
ing to population density. Thus 


smaller communities have air pol- 
lution as a minor problem today 
only because there is better dis- 
persal of homes and industry. But 
as new residential areas are de- 
veloped, and as industrial decen- 


tralization brings new plants to 
your towns, the situation can 
change rapidly. With plants going 
up within or on the outskirts of 
smaller towns, community leaders 
should be aware of the conditions 
that make for air pollution so they 
can help prevent them. 

Architects concerned with plant 
design are quick to point out the 
value of proper smoke-control 
planning. In Chicago, Richard Ba- 
rancik, an architect engaged in the 
design of many suburban facto- 
ries, considers this element as im- 
portant as any other physical fea- 
ture of a plant. 

“A new plant in any commu- 
nity, and especially in a predomi- 
nantly residential area, must be 
considered as a neighbor,” he says. 
“The management should be con- 
cerned with fitting into the har- 
monious community picture. It 
does little good to take action to 
control smoke after a city has had 
to pass legislation to force you 
into it. You have lost important 
prestige and goodwill then. It is 
the responsibility of a plant owner 
to anticipate his smoke problems 
right from the beginning.” 


In those areas where factories 
are just being built, the city gov- 
ernment has an opportunity at the 
very outset to reduce the effects 
of inevitable smoke through prop- 
er zoning. In this respect, city 
planners have contributed a great 
deal of valuable information. 

Robert Babbin, of Chicago, 
found, for example, that in virtu- 
ally every city in the Northern 
Hemisphere there are certain 
“protected areas.” These are quad- 
rants in which there is the least 
amount of wind during the year. 
Careful studies of Weather Bu- 
reau records showed that an area 
of almost 90 degrees in most Mid- 
western cities was generally down- 
wind. If factories can be concen- 
trated in this segment (figuring 
from the town’s population cen- 
ter), prevailing winds will carry 
smoke and fumes away from resi- 
dential areas for the greatest num- 
ber of days throughout the year. 
In other words—homes upwind, 
factories downwind. 

Because of the recent emphasis, 
you might get the idea that smoke 
control is a new concept. Actu- 
ally it is no less than 700 years 
old! In 1257 the wife of Eng- 
land’s King Henry III moved 
from Nottingham to Tutbury Cas- 
tle to avoid what she called “The 
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unendurable smoke” from coal. In 
273 and again in 1307, the British 
Parliament passed laws to control 
use of coal. 

About 600 years later, in 1864, 
St. Louis, Missouri, found itself 
confronted with a smoke nuisance. 
A man sued his neighbor for dam- 
ages from a smoking chimney and 
won $50; then and there, St. Louis 
started on its battle against smoke. 
Conversion to oil, gas, or hard 
coal instead of the Illinois soft coal 
was one solution. Installation of 
mechanical devices to cause com- 
plete, smokeless burning of the 
soft coal was another. 

As the U. S. colossus, New York 
City has a smoke problem of cor- 
responding size and is taking steps 
to lick it. The city recently estab- 
lished a five-man Smoke-Control 
Board whose work is centralized 
in the Bureau of Smoke Control 
under the Department of Housing 
and Building. 
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While the idea of eliminating 
smoke from the air is one with 
which almost everyone will heart- 
ily agree, the actual job of doing 
it is never simple. It takes a lot 
of civic planning, organization, 
and the ccéperation of virtually 
everyone in the city. As Charles 
Sawyer, former United States Sec- 
retary of Commerce, once said: 
“We must first focus attention 
upon the need for control of air 
pollution from all sources—smoke, 
soot, fly ash, noxious fumes, and 
This is then a starting 
point. What must follow is a year- 
round program of activity by pub- 
lic officials, educators, industrial 
leaders, civic organizations, and 
individual citizens. 

“Installation of equipment to 
prevent or reduce air pollution 
can result in substantial reduction 
of costs to industry, too. There is 
not only the visible cost of such 
items as fuel, factory upkeep, and 
maintenance, but also the hidden 
costs of time lost through absen- 
teeism or illness on the job be- 
cause of noxious fumes.” 

The subject of exactly how 
smoke or fumes can be controlled 
in a given situation or community 
is one to which highly trained en- 
gineers have devoted consider- 
able time. High-frequency sound 
waves, water sprays, condensation 
chambers, filters, electrostatic pre- 
cipitators, and settling chambers 
are among devices used or sug- 
gested to curb or eliminate smoke. 

While all the solutions used and 
suggested entail considerable ex- 
pense, industry has found that, 
in many cases, the mere saving 
on wasted fuel alone pays for the 
equipment. When the Pontiac di- 
vision of General Motors built new 
dust collectors, for example, the 
productive capacity of its foun- 
dries was boosted by 50 percent. 
A West Coast manufacturer in- 
stalled a precipitator to control 
smoke in his plant. Now he has 
an added product in the potash re- 
trieved from his chimneys. Sim- 
ilarly, a California smelting-plant 
owner spent $50,000 for his 
smoke-control gear. But he now 
reclaims and sells an annual aver- 
age of 4,680 barrels of lead oxide 
from his flues. 

These statistics point up the 
fact that smoke is literally money 
going up the chimney. The IIli- 


gases 
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nois studies found through tests 
that a dense black smoke contains 
more than 50 percent unburned 
fuel. Under such conditions, a 
homeowner can send one-quarter 
of his fuel up the stack unburned. 
The technical aspects of eliminat- 
ing smoke no longer present a 
major problem. What is required 
is a public awareness of the dan- 
gers of polluted air. Many feel 
that these dangers are certainly as 
real as those arising from river 
and stream pollution—and, as the 
tragedy some six years ago in Do- 


nora shows, the danger is poten- 
tial death. 

As a result, every community 
must wage its own continuous 
and active campaign against air 
pollution. We now have the ex- 
perience to show us not only what 
must be done, but how it can best 
be accomplished. If Pittsburgh 
can lose its title of the “Smoky 
City” in five years, it can teach 
any city a smoke-control lesson. 

It’s up to every one of us in our 
own community to carry on the 
fight. 





THE 
BIGGEST 
DAY IN 
MY LIFE 


OW | 
HAT was the most impor- 
tant day of your life?” Bill asked, 
as the five of us relaxed in the 
peaceful calm of our hunting 
shack. It was just at the dreamy 
few moments before bedtime of a 
successful day in the field. There 
was a moment of thoughtful 
silence. 

Then Joe answered, “I think it 
was the dav old Sam fired me. 
didn’t know whether to spit in his 
eye or beg him to take me back. 
But if I hadn’t been so anxious to 
show him, I never would have 
started my own business or stuck 
with it.” 

“That’s important,” I agreed. 
“But for me I think the day I got 
the lead in the high-school play 
was moze important. ’Til then I 
had been a nobody—too small for 
sports and too dumb to win any 
honors. But when I won that part 
—and carried it through—I felt as 
if nothing could stand in my way.” 

Mike chimed in, “I don’t think 
you fellows are giving credit 
where it’s due. Neither one of 
you would have got anywhere if 
your wife hadn’t pushed you. I'll 
call the day I met my wife tops 
in my life—and if you’re honest, I 
think most of you will, too.” 

“What about me?” Henry asked. 
“T’m not married, and I don’t 
think I ever will be; no woman is 
pushing my life.” There were 
some noncommittal grunts from 
the rest of the shadowed shack, and 
Henry continued. “There was one 
standout day in my life, though. 
It was in Alaska. I had climbed 
through the mist to a rocky peak 
while hunting bighorns. Then up 
at the top the wind suddenly 





shredded the mist to nothing and 
I could look for miles below. It 
was just like looking across an 
ocean. 

“There wer. some little shacks 
a long way down below me. They 
looked like they were part of the 
whole vast plan, as it they be- 
longed. .. . 

“IT had never believed anything 
before, and I still don’t know why 
that one moment was any different 
from the billions before and after 
it. But life has seemed more com- 
fortable, more purposeful, ever 
since.” 

There was another moment of 
silence before Bill, who had 
started all this, said, “Those are 
all good answers. If you put them 
together, you get a pretty good 
picture of what really is impor- 
tant—self-respect and the oppor- 
tunity of earning a living; your 
own character and personality in 
relation to others; and the faith 
in something—God, Nature, man- 
kind, whatever you call it—which 
gives it all purpose.” 

“But what about you?” I asked. 
“You can’t get out of this just by 
summarizing what we said.” 

Bill smiled, then answered slow- 
ly, “Life is made up of the average 
days, not the important or crucial 
ones. But the thing that makes 
your big days important is the way 
they have added to the yield from 
your average days. The biggest 
day in your life is the average day.” 

The shack grew quiet when he 
stopped. Outside we could hear 
the wind, but inside the fire was 
warm and its light cast dancing 
shadows on the wall. 

—John E. Eichenlaub 
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Fifteen men of the wheel who have brought honor 


to their Governments, professions, or businesses. 


© Shelburne 
Named Chief Justice of the Supreme 7 


Court of the United States by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Earl Warren is 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Sacramento, Calif. The new Chief Jus- 
tice served the State of California as 
Governor for ten years, had been its At- 
torney General. He entered law in 1914. 


Professor Hermann Staudinger, of Freiburg/Breis- 
gau, Germany, is the 1953 Nobel Prize winner for 
chemistry for his researches in the field of giant 
molecules. A prewar member of the Rotary Club of 
Freiburg/Breisgau, Dr. Staudinger began the study 
of chemistry in 1900 in preparation for a career in 
botany. Currently he is the director of the National 
Research Institute for Macromolecular Chemistry. 


Kenneth L. (“Tug”) Wilson, of Chicago, 
Ill., now heads the United States Olym- 
pic Association. Commissioner of ath- 
letics of the Western Conference (Big 
Ten) since °45, he was a star athlete at 
the University of Illinois, later directed 
athletics at Drake and Northwestern. 


United Press 


Leslie M. Fitzgerald, of Du- 
buque, lowa, has been elect- 
ed president of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. A 
dentist for over 32 years, 
he served the American 
Society of Oral Surgeons 
as its president in 1941-43. 


Named by his Government as Israel’s Minister in Mexico, 

Joseph Kessary (left), of Haifa, has presented his creden- 

tials to the President of Mexico, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 

(center), and Secretary of State Luis Padilla Nervo. Am- ; Russell I. Todd, of Richmond 

bassador Kessary served Rotary in 1952-53 as Administra- Po has boon aamed to the 

tive Advisor in Israel and the Rotary Club of Jerusalem. : q presidency of the American 
Association of Dental Exam- 
iners for the 1954-55 year. 
The Association is composed 
of State examining boards, 
its purpose being to encour- 
age uniform qualifications 


kb for practitioners of dentistry, 
MeGaughey 
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Daniel V. Terrell, of Lexington, Ky., 
now holds office as president of the 
imerican Society of Civil Engineers. 
He has been dean of the College of En- 
gineering at the University of Kentucky 
since 1946, is a member of numerous 
professional societies and fraternities. 


Ke 


Now in his second term as president of 
the National Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association is Thomas G. Mat- 
thews, a Cincinnati, Ohio, sales chief. 


Culberson 


Director of the Southeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Elwood L. Demmon, 
of Asheville, N. C., has been elected to 
the presidency of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters for a two-year term. 
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James M. (“Jim”) Tatum, of College Park, 
Md., head football mentor at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, has been chosen coach- 
of-the-year 1953 by the Football Coaches 
Association of America. His team, which 
was undefeated and untied in the 1953 
season, was acclaimed national champion. 


J. Raymond Tiffany, of Hoboken, N. J., 
Past First Vice-President of Rotary Inter- 
national, has been chosen to head the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children. A 
lawyer, he is general counsel for the Book 
Manufacturers Institute and Deputy Attor- 
ney General of the State of New Jersey. 


Publifot 


Cesare Merzagora, of Rome, was recently 
named as President of the Italian Senate. 
A banker, he is an ardent sportsman. 
Here he is as he engages in one of his 
favorite pastimes: on the rifle range. 


Lothair Teetor, of Hagerstown, Ind., 
now serves as Assistant United States 
Secretary of Commerce for Domestic 
Affairs. He was an Indiana General 
Assemblyman for five years, once 
headed State Chamber of Commerce. 


Edward C. Jenkins, of Pocono Moun- 
tains, Pa., has been named president 
of American Youth Hostels, Inc. He 
operates an inn at Buck Hill Falls. 


The National Association of Railroad 
and Public Utilities Commissioners has 
chosen C. L. Doherty, of Rapid City, 
So. Dak., as its head. He is a South 
Dakota public-utility commissioner. 
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Are Men 


BETTER COOKS 


Despite the legend fostered by women, 


it takes more than one dish to make a good chef. 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


\\ ITHIN the past decade a cur- 
ious and somewhat distorted 
legend has been born and it has 
quickly attained a stature that 
this practitioner considers as 
wholly phony. 

“Men are better cooks than 
women,” a lot of women sadly and 
reluctantly admit. It’s an admis- 
sion induced and deliberately gen- 
erated by some cunning males. 

I know whereof I speak. I, too, 
am an amateur chef. I have 
helped to perpetuate the spurious 
legend that the average male, 
when he sets his mind on it, can 
become a culinary artist of the 
first water. Favorite weapon of 
the man in the kitchen is the smug 
remark that no one ever heard of 
a great chef named Grace, Alice, 
or Winifred. Just another cliché. 

There are tricks in this hobby 
of masculine cookery. Why an 
aroused generation of embattled 
and furious wives has not exposed 
them is beyond me. I think I know 
why the gals are outwardly com- 
placent and decently tolerant. Ex- 
posure would undoubtedly cause 
the sensitive male to withdraw 
from his infrequent kitchen duties, 
thus throwing the cookery burden 
back on the housewife. She’s 
smart; she welcomes the surcease 
from the deadly routine of prepar- 
ing well over 1,000 meals in the 





course of an average year. Why 
should she kick in the teeth of a 
gift horse? Besides, she must ad- 
mit that some of the things the 
amateur chef prepares are super- 
lative. 

We might not know how the 
male cook — and his legend — got 
started, but it’s fairly obvious how 
the custom has spread. A man 
hears that a friend is an amateur 
chef of parts, hoots at the very 
idea. True, Bill may be an excel- 
lent insurance salesman, but that 
doesn’t make him capable of pre- 
paring a meal that’s fit to eat. He 
needles Bill into a dinner invita- 
tion. He finds himself enjoying a 
surprisingly fine and simple din- 
ner: a shrimp cocktail with a deli- 
cately flavored sauce, canard tour 
d’argent, new potatoes in cream 
and sprinkled with the delicate 
green of chopped parsley, steam- 
ing hot biscuits—and a simple 
dessert of fruit and assorted 
cheese. There was a tossed green 
salad with a creamy Roquefort 
dressing, memorable and excel- 
lent. He enjoys the good food, but 
his mind is in a turmoil. At golf 
he beats the slacks off Bill; in the 
weekly poker game Bill is a suck- 
er for trying to fill an inside 
straight and bets optimistically. 
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Yet, he’s a terrific cook! Well, if 
Bill can do it, by George, so can 
he—and better, too! And, it is 
thus that the ranks are filled. 

Now let’s not be niggardly in 
praise that is honestly earned. 
Bill and his friends are perfection- 
ists. If Bill tackles a certain dish, 
he practices, implements, and 
complements the dDasic recipe un- 
til he obtains sheer perfection. 
When this is achieved, he dra- 
matically unveils the masterpiece 
with smiling confidence. Knowing 
that the dish is beyond criticism, 
he proceeds with complete confi- 
dence — the priceless ingredient 
that helps to lift a cook, male or 
female, from the slough of medioc- 
rity to the top brackets of the art. 

No housewife can afford to fuss, 
to go through a long period of trial 
and error, just to become mistress 
of a single superlative dish. She 
isn’t, as a rule, a one-dish gal, 
thank heavens! The repertory of 
the average male cook is extreme- 
ly limited, even if he doesn’t ad- 
mit it. Let the truth prevail. 

I’m in favor of the man-in-the- 
kitchen. But if you happen to 
know that Bob can prepare only 
barbecued pork ribs, you squirm 
uneasily when Helen invites you 
to a dinner that Bob proposes to 
prepare. His barbecue sauce is de- 
lightful—it has an entrancing and 
delicate tang, a genial warmth, 
and a most pleasant flavor. The 
ribs are tender and lightly crusted. 
But once a month is far too often 
for one to enjoy barbecued ribs 
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Let’s consider the case of Bob, 
largely because it is typical of cer- 
tain amateur chefs. We might 
even make a check-off list—a 
yardstick for judging the amateur 
chef. 

1. They are not true amateurs 
until they become versatile and 
competent in the preparation of at 
least a dozen entrees, until they 
know how to prepare potatoes in 
at least six ways, and until they 
can mix several kinds of salad 
dressing and do them well enough 
to make them distinctively palat- 
able. 

2. They should not class them- 
selves as anything but dabblers 
until they can go to market and 
select suitable fresh vegetables, 
and until they know how to clean 
the vegetables and how to cook 
them in various ways. They 
should know how to judge good 
meat, how to select young and ten- 
der fowl, freshly caught fish. 

3. In my humble opinion, they 
libel their betters when they call 
themselves good cooks and can’t 
prepare a meal without the ex- 
travagant use of butter and cream, 
without using premium meats and 
out-of-season vegetables. 

4. No man is a competent ama- 
teur chef until he has learned the 
art and science of creating super- 
lative dishes from an accumula- 
tion of leftovers, a talent many 
housewives regard as sheer rou- 
tine. But it’s something that often 
baffles the amateur. 

5. My fellowmen may rise up 
and demand that I be sauted in 
hot fat, but I contend that a truly 
good cook, male or female, can 
produce tremendously fine dishes 


“Besides, she must admit some of the things the amateur chef prepares are superlative.” 








Food for Fellowship 
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W ITH whale meat being 
offered commercially these 
days, it is probably only a 
QQ matter of time until some 
\\. Rotary Club somewhere on 
earth stages a great whale 
dinner—and has a com- 

parable good time doing 
ps {) 

For down through the “a 

decades Clubs every- 
where have been gathering at times 
around some special or typical local 
viand to eat and celebrate it, yes, but 
more so to get “the fellows” together. 
Burlington, Iowa, and Stuttgart, Ark., 
stage annual wild-duck dinners. Sev- 
eral New England Clubs hold annual 
clambakes—Dover and Portsmouth, 
N. H., and North Attleboro, Mass., 
among them — but Allen- 
- town, Pa.; Red Bank, 
A N. J.; and Riverhead, 
N. Y.; hold extraterri- 

torial clambakes. 

Corn roasts are regular 
features in Connellsville, -——_ 
Lancaster, and Bessemer, (QQ) 
Pa., and Saskatoon, Sask., 

Canada. St. Michaels, Md., 

holds a crab feast (no 
“crabbing” permitted dur- 

ing dinner) ; Towson, Md., 

holds an annual oyster roast. Escan- 
aba, Mich., Rotarians will not let you 
forget smelt. 

Then there are venison dinners in 
North Canton, Ohio; Car- 
lisle, Pa.; and Chilliwack, 
B. C., Canada, among 
other places. A buckwheat 
rodeo is an annual Rotary 


affair in New Wilmington, 
Pa., as is a sauerkraut supper in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ham—Virginia and otherwise—ap- 
pears in a lot of places, notably the 
red-ham-and-gravy dinner in Cen- 
tralia, Mo. And Birmingham, Mich., 
has been known to 
roast a whole ox. A ~~ 
rattlesnake dinner BA 
was once held in “>~— DD 
Marion, N. C. 

Occasionally a Club will find a 
menu suggestion in the biography of 
its speaker. Thus, when the late Jim 
Thorpe, noted American Indian ath- 
lete, addressed Paterson, N. J., Ro- 
tarians, the menu included buffalo 

meat. Gainesville, 
= Fla., sticks to its own 
region with “hush- 
puppies,” but the Club 
which hasn’t eaten 
both its own regional 
cooking and special- 
ties from elsewhere is rare. It’s 
enough to blast to bits that old ca- 
nard about the creamed-chicken-and- 
peas circuit. More likely it'll be 
snails and bird’s nest soup! 








only in a clean and orderly kitch- 
en. Too often, the lads leave the 
kitchen a shambles of dirty 
dishes, the stove piled high with 
used pots and pans, ingredients 
scattered hither and yon. This is 
strong evidence of bad craftsman- 
ship, sloppy and inexcusable. A 
good cook washes, dries, and puts 
away his dishes and implements 
as their use is completed. A good 
amateur chef leaves the kitchen 
premises spotless when he doffs 
his apron and proudly serves what 
he has prepared. 

6. Courage. If he lacks in cour- 
age and ingenuity, he will become 
an abject slave to the cookbook. | 
have no quarrel with cookbooks as 
such. I’ve written some of them. 
But the ardent desire of most ama- 
teurs is to prepare dishes that are 
distinctively good. I suspect that 
some women are mediocre cooks 
because they lack the courage to 
deviate from the standard recipes 
What they produce is good, but it 
is seldom superlative. The male 
cook, on the other hand, is in- 
clined to be more venturesome, a 
procedure that can lead to a cul- 
inary disaster. Once in a while, of 
course, the venturesome male 
stumbles on an ingredient that 
lifts an ordinary recipe into the 
realm of greatness—or he adds a 
little extra, such as blending but- 
ter, onion juice, and a trifle of 
prepared mustard, spreads it on a 
freshly broiled steak, then pops it 
back in the broiler (with the heat 
turned off) for a couple of minutes 
before serving, a little trick that 
gives the steak a new character 
and flavor. Try it. 

7. Most amateur chefs, including 
the writer, are puzzled, confused, 
and annoyed by their inability to 
understand and use the multitude 
of mechanical gadgets the distaff 
side uses with great competency 
and unstudied ease. This is un- 
doubtedly a handicap, but most of 
us take refuge in declaring that 
we prefer to do things manually, 
just as grandmother did. If you 
charge that our mashed potatoes 
are inclined to be lumpy, that our 
sauces are not smoothly blended, 
I can’t, at the moment, think of a 
logical defense. 

8. I hold to a theory that a work- 
ing amateur in the U.S.A. should 
know the regional cookery of his 
homeland, ranging from the fish 
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chowder of New England, across 
the country to California where 
the cooks work miracles with avo- 
cados and citrus fruits, the hasen 
pfeffer as made in the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country, chili dishes 
as compounded on a Texas ranch. 
He should know how to select and 
broil a steak with the best of the 
Midwest cooks. Also, he should 
have a smattering of Continental 
cookery; he should know the pre- 
cise grace note of garlic required 
for an Italian sauce for spaghetti 
or fettucini, or how to brew a 
sauce Bernaise equal to that found 
in a top-flight French bistro. He 
needs to know how to do many of 
these things before he fully quali- 
fies as an amateur chef in good 
standing. 

Are men better cooks than wom- 
en? In spite of what my enthusi- 
istic compatriots say, I suspect 
that the core of the truth lies in 
the fact that they prepare fewer 
dishes than their wives. They 
must admit that they are largely 
specialists. 

In one field, however, they do 
excel: outdoor cookery. The rash 
of barbecue fireplaces in our gar- 
dens and back yards, the expanded 








Park Bench 


{ friendly shrine for retrospect, 


{n anodyne for sorrow, 

{ trysting place for loving hearts; 
That meet to plan the morrow. 

Here hungry hearts and stomachs too; 
Find moments of forgetting. 

Here dreaming souls may find surcease 
From futile vain regretting. 

Here Age may come and brood apart, 
Hurt by some thoughtless slighting: 

1 place where sinner, saint, and priest 
Vay find a place inviting. 


Gussiz£ Ross Jost 








use of charcoal grills on terraces 
and elsewhere, are dramatic evi- 
dence of the male influence. In 
the heart of many males is a 
strong trace of the Boy Scout. We 
are possessed with a certain touch 
of pyromania, and the building of 
fires is a task at which even nat- 
urally inept males can shine. Any 
sportsman is haunted by nostalgic 
memories of tender venison steaks 


broiled over an open fire. He is 
plagued by memories of fat grouse 
roasted on a spit in camp—with a 
fond recollection of pike filets 
fried on the camp kitchen stove. 
He has watched the guide or camp 
cook perform these culinary mira- 
cles; he has eaten them with vast 
relish because his hunger was 
whetted by plenty of honest exer- 
cise. Best food in the world, he 
will tell you. 

S-0-0-0-0-0, the guy’s a fine out- 
door cook, knows all the tricks, 
he boasts. He does pretty well 
around the grill, too. It’s a primi- 
tive type of cookery: he doesn’t 
have to fiddle with an oven heat 
control or precise measurements. 
There’s no cookbook to watch and 
follow. He’s on his own, so to 
speak. If he likes good food, he 
will instinctively know when a 
steak is properly done, and he can 
turn it out to order: well done, 
medium, or rare. 

If you think he doesn’t glory in 
wearing a chef’s apron and jaunty 
hat, you don’t know the male spe- 
cies. Basically, he’s a show-off. 
He isn’t disturbed because his 
guests sit at ease watching his per- 
formance. They are sniffing the 
wholly charming and appetizing 
aroma of broiling steak and wood 
smoke, a splendid indoctrination 
He loves an audience. And if the 
potatoes are not completely baked, 
or if the salad is a trifle on the 
acid side, the famished guests are 
inclined to forgive the industrious 
amateur chef, provided the steaks 
are tender, thick, and juicy. When 
he wearily sits down at the table 
and wipes his red face, he is re 
ceptive to applause. Moreover, he 
expects it. Men are like that! 

After all, the amateur chef needs 
a little encouragement, a little 
leading by the hand. Obviously, 
the barbecue grill was made to be 
operated by males. The average 
woman of normal intelligence 
nourishes no desire to spend time 
bending over a hot fire. If she 
liked that sort of thing, the 20th 
Century kitchen would still be 
graced by coal and wood stoves. 
Let the man preside, by all means. 

So, first and last, we ask our 
question: Are men better cooks 
than women? It’s a moot ques- 
tion. And one that can only be an- 
swered frankly and honestly by— 
women. 
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The Little GUY 
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when he joined his new family. 


Illustration by 
Willard Arnold 
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W:. HAVE a new 11-year-old 


boy at our house. A few months 
ago we did not know he existed. 
Yet he has already reached far in- 
to the affections of my husband, 
our 15-year-old son, and myself. 

You see, we took this boy as our 
own in memory of our older son, 
Richard, who died of acute leu- 
kemia just two years ago. 

Richard’s illness and death left 
us with an almost unbearable 
grief. Parents who see a child die 
of acute leukemia suffer, in addi- 
tion to their natural grief, the pain 
of bewilderment, hopelessness, 
and frustration as all treatments 
fail. Blood transfusions and the 
new drugs all help to prolong life. 
Yet, in the end, the child dies. 

We saw our son live to the age 
of 15 years and four months. We 
could not believe he would die. 
To the last we hoped that one of 
the many new drug discoveries 
that have aided children at the 
Gould Clinic in Boston, at Mayos 
in Minnesota, and at St. Louis 
University in Missouri would be 
effective. 

In the long months after our 
son’s death, we tried, in many 
ways, to aid leukemia sufferers 
and to help cancer drives and re- 
search appeals. But as we saw 
three other children in our city of 
50,000 die of leukemia, our grief 
increased. 

Then a social worker came to 
see us. She told us of the many 
children now jamming orphanages 
everywhere. These, she said, are 
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It was a case of mutual need 
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By KATHRYN MILLER 


not the infants so much in demand 
by childless couples. They are an 
older group of boys and girls, from 
5 to 15 years, most of whom are 
in orphanages as a result of broken 
homes. Some are sent to the or- 
phanages by State and county offi- 
cials who, acting upon court or- 
ders, take them from irresponsible 
parents. Others are deserted by 
their parents. Some have one liv- 
ing parent. A few are there be- 
cause both parents are dead. 

After telling us of these many 
children so much in need of real 
homes, the social worker asked us 
if we would consider taking one. 

“Our great objective,” she said, 
“is to place these children so that 
they may live a normal family life 
and experience the affection and 
security which are their greatest 
needs.” Finally she suggested that 
we take a child for a week-end 
visit. 

We agreed, and an 11-year-old 
boy came to us as our guest. His 
eyes grew big as he saw Bud’s 
room—the pennants from scores 
of cities we had visited decorating 
the east wall; the games, toys, and 
books he and the boy who had died 
used to enjoy. But it was the beds 
that thrilled the little guy. “They 
are just like beds in magazines!” 
he exclaimed. 

We made his visit simple—no 
elaborate meals, no planned enter- 
tainment—just the things our fam- 
ily always did together. When it 
came time for him to go back to 
the orphanage, he cried a little. 
“Couldn’t I stay here?” he asked 
wistfully. 

I shook my head. The loss of 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE FEATURE 


our Own son was too recent for me 
to think of anyone else using his 
things, sitting in his chair at the 
table, sleeping in his bed, and try- 
ing to win, in our hearts, a place 
for himself. 

So the little guy went back to 
the orphanage. 

In the weeks that followed, we 
plunged again into the many 
things we were trying to do in 
memory of our son—supervising, 
as a family project, a big children’s 
party; sponsoring a family fiesta 
at our church; organizing teen-age 
activities. From time to time we 
gave clothing and financial aid to 
needy families. Shoes, we learned, 
are badly needed by many chil- 
dren, especially boys. The giv- 
ing of new shoes in memory of 
our son not only aided the chil- 
dren who received them, but also 
somewhat lessened our grief. 

Then one day last Autumn our 
15-year-old Bud came to me as I 
sat writing a letter. “Mother,” he 
asked, “why wouldn’t you take 
that little guy? He wanted to live 
with us so badly. Won't you re- 
consider?” 

My husband glanced at me from 
his armchair, then answered gent- 
ly, “I don’t think your mother 
wants it that way, Bud—and I’m 
afraid I don’t either.” 


3 
Y OU must know that my hus 
band and I are no longer young. 
We felt this sharply now. We 
knew almost exactly how much 
responsibility we would be adding 
if we were to bring in the little 
fellow. Besides, there were so 
many questions. Did the boy have 
a good disposition? Would he 
make trouble in our home? What 
was his legal status? How was his 
general health? We talked for an 
hour. 

Finally, our son, who had lis- 
tened to our discussion, smiled a 
little. “Mom and Dad,” he said, 
slowly, “you could give that little 
guy a good home if you would look 
at it this way: do for him just what 
you would have done for Richard. 
I know that neither you nor | 
could ever love him the way we 
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loved Richard’—his voice trem- 
bled a little—“but we could get to 
love him in a different way. He 
really needs a home. We all could 
make him very happy.” 

Bud’s words astounded us. My 
husband and I had often privately 
discussed the problems of taking 
the little boy into our home. We 
had always agreed that the stum- 
bling block would be our own son, 
for we felt he might resent a stran- 
ger. Now he was pleading the 
cause of the little guy. 

“T’ll help him to get to know the 
neighborhood boys,” he continued. 
“Then he’d make friends with 
them, and he would feel at home 
Don’t say ‘No’ right away. Please 
just think about it.” 

Well, we did think about it. For 
several months we thought, 
talked, and investigated, and then, 
when conditions seemed right, we 
again brought the boy to our home 
for a week-end. 

The lad’s happiness brough 
tears to our eyes. He now con 


sidered us his folks. He called our 
house home, even though it wasn’t 
yet—and he had to return to the 
orphanage. On succeeding week- 
ends, neighborhood children came 
to play with him. To our delight 
he made a number of friends. Our 
son took him to the school he 
would attend and showed him the 
classrooms, the playgrounds, the 
big gymnasium. The boy was lit- 
erally jumping with joy. 

Then, finally, with the last ref- 
erence checked off and the last 
signature down on paper, there 
came the great day. The little guy 
was ours, and we were his 


A] 

Now tall 15- and 16-year-olds 
come home with Bud, and 10- and 
ll-year-olds come home with the 
little The house rattles with 
the clomp of boots and the blare 
of the record player. Boys of all 
izes Swarm our outdoor basketball 
court and build snow forts in our 


fuy 


big back yard. 


The little guy is adjusting him- 


self to school and is doing well in 
his studies. There is no whisper- 
ing about him among the children 
because everyone knows that he 
came to us from an orphanage. In- 
deed, half a dozen of his new 
friends have gone with him on 
Saturdays to visit his old compan- 
ions and to inspect the spacious 
orphanage building and grounds. 

Our family is now five strong: 
Richard, whose memory we shall 
always cherish; Bud, who grows 
taller and more manly with the 
passing weeks; Mom and Dad, who 
find themselves getting younger 
as they go back to grade school for 
parents’ nights—and the little guy 
himself, who has already gained 
five pounds. 

We work and play and pray to- 
gether. Each of us has his duties; 
each takes pride in his own and 
other’s little accomplish- 
ments. And all of us are being knit 
together in bonds of love. How 
does the Holy Writ put it?—‘“And 
a little child shall lead them.” 


each 


Progress Report 


CONSTRUCTION of Rotary’s new 
international headquarters building in 
Evanston, Illinois, speeds on... hav- 
ing reached this point in the first 
week of January. Since this photo 
was taken, exterior walls have been 
completed and window sash is all in 
place and glazed. Interior work now 
goes swiftly forward, with comple- 
tion before October, 1954, probable. 
The building will house the Central 
Office of the Secretariat of Rotary 
International and provide a meeting 
place for the Board and Committees. 
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@ Solid Film Lubricant. A new 40-page 
booklet contains the record of 154 lubri- 
cation problems solved with a solid film 
lubricant. The material has demon- 
strated itself under conditions of ex- 
treme pressure, high velocity, elevated 
temperature, and chemical attack, and is 
known as the lubricant for extreme 
conditions. 


@ Carbon Bearings. A new type of carbon 
bearing has six operating advantages: 
no lubrication required; no maintenance 
necessary ; drag eliminated; 
resistant to high heat; self-lapping and 
polishing; unaffected by most acids and 
corrosives. These bearings are ideal for 
installation in inaccessible machines 
and for use in hermetically sealed mech- 
anisms. As their self-lubricating qual- 
inherent and not a result of 
impregnation, they remain efficient at 
high temperatures 


cold-start 


ities 


are 


@ Gasket Material. A chemically resist- 
ant gasket material consists of strips of 
foamed silicone rubber wrapped in sheets 
of tetrafluoroethylene resin. It is claimed 
to be effective in chemical and pharma- 
ceutical applications over a wide tem- 
perature range 


@ Safety Knob. A new plastic knob 


is intended for kitchen ranges to 
prevent the possibility of children 
turning on the gas while playing. Un- 
less the knob is firmly pressed in and 
then turned, it spins freely and does 
not open the gas valve. 


@ New Form of Plastic. A puttylike sub- 
stance which can be processed at room 
temperature with low pressure and re- 
tain its shape to the smallest detail is 
expected to have far-reaching effects in 
the plastic industry. It is now possible 
to fabricate this plastic gel by ordinary 
techniques of pottery workers. Fabri- 
cated products can be fused at only ap- 
proximately 350 degrees—which is the 
temperature of a kitchen oven—with an 
absolutely nonbreakable product. 


@ Plastic Bearing Material. A new plastic 
bearing material requires no lubricant, 
contains no oil, graphite, or other sealed- 
in lubricant. It is extremely resistant to 
chemical and will withstand 
temperatures ranging from 100 degrees 
than 400 above zero 


corrosion 
below zero to more 


@ Reusable Cast. Now available is a re- 
cast which consists of a _ thin- 
walled rubber bag filled with tiny plas- 
tic granules. When the bag is placed 
around a leg or arm or any other part 
of the body where it is needed, and 
when the air is removed, the bag be- 
comes rigid, holding the limb as though 
it were in a plaster cast. When the air 


usable 
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is let into the bag again, the latter im- 
mediately becomes flexible. The cast 
can be used over and over again. 


@ Spray Gun. Now available is a spray 
gun powered by carbon dioxide. It is 
always ready for instant use and can be 
adjusted from a spray to a stream. If 
desired, an air-hose attachment is 
tainable. The little carbon-dioxide car- 
tridges are low in price, and one will 
spray 21 ounces. 


ob- 


@ Push or Pull Tool. A new tool is said 
to be ideal for pulling together or push- 
ing apart plates, beams, pipes; 
tightening conveyors; straightening 
equipment; and similar work. Its ca 
pacity is from ten to 15 tons and varies 
in length from 25 to 38 inches. 


steel 


@ Antifire Paint. A new type of paint 
helps stop fire from spreading by exud- 
ing carbon dioxide and calcium chloride 
when flames lick the surface, the chemi- 
cals producing a smoldering action 
which chokes off the fire’s oxygen sup- 
ply. The fire-retardant interior oil paint 
is said to be suitable for industrial use, 
and has applications aboard ships. 


@ Quiet Outboard Motor. Developed after 
three years of research, an outboard mo- 
tor is insulated from the boat so that 
sounds are deadened. Tests showed that 
the occupants of a boat using this motor 
could carry on an ordinary conversation 
and actually hear the lap of the waves 
over the sound of the motor, even when 
the motor was operating at full throttle 
of 5% horsepower. 


@ Photo Copies in Seconds. A new device 
copies any original writing, printing, or 
drawing up to 14% inches wide and any 


length and is so compact that it will fit 
on the end of an office desk. No dark- 
room, no running water, and no drying 
time are necessary. It is easy to install 
and connects with any standard electric 
outlet. 


@ X-Ray Amplifier. A new X-ray ampli- 
fier produces images 800 to 1,200 times 
brighter than those obtained with the 
conventional fluoroscope. Anyone inter- 
ested in X will find this new 
velopment worthy of study and investi- 
gation. 


rays de- 


@ Better Microphones. A stationary 
type of microphone is quite ineffec- 
tive for a speaker who is giving a 
demonstration lecture. for example, 
because he is forced to stand still in 
front of the “mike” and therefore 
is not free to move around. The best 
thing he could use has been a micro- 
phone with a long cord attached to it, 
which is apt to tangle his feet as he 
moves around. A new microphone 
is actually a battery-operated radio 
transmitter. It broadcasts to a re- 
ceiver which feeds the public-address 
system, leaving the speaker free to 
walk about as much as he pleases. 


@ Man-Made Porcupine. As the sharp 
spines of the porcupine ward off human 
beings and animals, so do myriads of 
needle-sharp points of a new man-made 
“porcupine” end bird spatter. The 
will not alight on it or near it. It is 
inconspicuous and requires no mainte- 
nance. It is the scientific answer to an 
age-old problem. 


birds 


@ Armored-Glass Screen. A new type of 
window made of vinyl-coated 
plastic glass yarn. The result is a screen 
of high tensile strength and abrasion re 
Such will neither” 
stretch nor corrode and outstand- 
ing durability, and, glass, of 
course, they are fireproof 

* ~ * 


screen is 


sistance. screens 
have 


being 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 


in care of THE ROTARIAN 
East Wacker Drive, 


Vagazine, 35 


Ch cago 1. Illinois. 


This time-saving unit for businesses which have many persons handling tickets and 
cash in one location consists of a custom-made safe divided into two sections, the 
upper half for the cashier's change funds, the lower half for deposit of daily re- 


ceipts. 


Each cashier has his own cash box, and a key which cannot be duplicated. 
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A look at new works on history and biography— 


with a low bow to Sir Winston Churchill. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


OW COULD we 
informal survey of 
books in the fields of history and bi- 


better begin an 
widely varied new 
ography than by a look at the latest 
volume in Sir Winston Churchill’s mag 
nificent history of the World 
War—the sixth and final volume, called 
Triumph and Tragedy. In some 
this holds even more compelling inter 


Second 
ways 


est than the preceding volumes, for in 
its pages are Churchill’s accounts of the 
Yalta and Potsdam conferences, as well 
as the day-by-day history of the military 
events of the 14 months from Potsdam 
to Hiroshima—“the story as I knew and 
experienced it as Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense of Great 

It seems to me that there can be no 
doubt that this work takes its place at 


Britain.” 


once among the world’s great histories 
Rarely, if ever, has one who played so 
large a part in great events written of 
them so well. Nothing in the present 
volume is more striking than the few 
words on each of two facing pages at 
the front of the book. 
“Theme of the Volume,” 
“How the Great Democracies 
Triumphed, and So Were Able to Re 
sume the Follies Which Had So Nearly 
Cost Them Their Life.” The other, 
tioned “Moral of the Work,” 
but 12 words: “In War: 
Defeat: Defiance. In Victory 
nimity. In Peace: Goodwill.” 
* * * 


One is headed 
and reads as 


follows: 


cap- 
contains 
Resolution. In 


Magna- 


Only the few best of war novels have 
the sustained interest and profound ap- 
peal of Flight of the Lucky Lady, by 
Don S. Midlam, who is a member of the 
totary Club of Bend, Oregon. This in- 
formal history of a bombing mission in 
the Pacific, from the point of view of a 
middle-aged chaplain who obtains re- 
luctant permission to go along, seems 
The 


plot, 


to me a very fine book indeed 


men in its pages are real: the 
Cornwall, and his devotion to his crew; 
Captain 
insight into character; the irrepressible 
Wachowski (every outfit had someone 
like him) with his fortune-making fresh- 
egg project. I’ve read many 


Sherwood with his uncanny 


books 
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about the war in the air, but none that 


so strong a sense of the actual 


fave me 


experience of being in a bomber under 
attack. 

- . * 
this 


S. Cavalry, 


Another recommended book 
month is The Story of the U. 
by Major General John K. 
Edward S. Wallace. It is not a detailed 
history, but a record of exciting inci- 


Herr and 


dents and of distinctive personalities: 


Jeb” Stuart, Confederate general of 


cavalry, “wore a flowing gray cloak 


ined with scarlet, white buckskin 
gauntlets, and .. on his short gray 
jacket a red Nathan 
Bedford military 


genius of the Confederacy, wrote across 


rose in season.” 


Forest, unschooled 


trooper’s third application for a fur- 


lough: “I twicest Goddamit 
Crook, 


extensively in his 


told you 


know.” General George who 


used mules cam- 


paigns against the Apaches, ordered 


that the tails of all newly arrived and 
untrained mules should be shaved, as 
a warning to the unwary—hence the 


term “shavetail” for a young second 
lieutenant! The authors quote Generals 
Patton and Jonathan Wain- 


wright to the effect that under certain 


George 


conditions even in modern warfare 


horses and mules are Superior to ma- 
chines. 

The “other side” of one of the cavalry 
campaigns Herr and 
Wallace is told in a book these authors 


mentioned by 


well might read, Cheyenne 
Mari Sandoz. 


Autumn, by 
It is the true story of a 
Northern 
inclined, 


small band of Cheyennes, 


peaceably who had _ been 


brought to the Indian Territory by a 
combination of trickery and force, and 
held there until many of them had died 
of starvation and contagious disease 
The survivors tried to fight their way 
back to their 
moving story of courage and endurance. 
” x ~ 


homeland. Theirs is a 


In Colonel Jack Hays, James Kimmins 
Greer, an Abilene, Texas, Rotarian, has 
written an authoritative and illuminat- 
ing biography of a representative and 
important citizen, first of the Texas 
later of Rush 
California. In Texas, Hays was a Ranger 


frontier and post-Gold 


and a major political figure; in Califor- 





Honoring Rotary’s 
Past President H. J. 
Brunnier (right), 
bookshelves are es- 
tablished in Man- 
ning and Carroll, 
lowa, libraries, are 
now in use (above). 


ry 

Po H. J. Brunnier, of San Fran- 
Calif., Rotary’s President in 
1952-53, Manning, lowa, is “home.” 


cisco 


When Rotary came to Manning 
some months back (see A Club is 
Born!, THE ROTARIAN for November, 
1952), “Bru” presented the charter. 
And when he returned to the town 
of his birth recently with his wife, 
Ann, Rotarians of Manning and 
near-by Carroll established Rotary 





Photo: Paige 


Bookshelves in his honor in their 
community libraries. They have 
now filled the shelves with books 
which promote world understand- 
ing and peace. Above Ann Brun- 
nier reads a plaque commemorating 
the event as “Bru” (right), Man- 
ning’s President Peter Hansen 
(left), and John Martin, of Carroll, 
look on. The plaques (“Bru” holds 
one) will be placed in the libraries. 
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nia, a city builder— 
the founder of Oak- 
land. In The Opening 
of the California Trail, 
George R. Stewart has 
presented, with full 
editorial comment, the 
highly interesting per- 
onal narrative of 17- 
year-old Moses Schal- 
lenberger on the first 
wagon party over what is now the route 
of U. S. 40. 

For many years one of my favorite 
contemporary writers of history has 
been Samuel Eliot Morison. I am there- 
fore very glad to have in By Land and 
by Sea a collection of some 16 of his 
scattered essays and articles. Here is 
‘History through a Beard’”—the power- 
ful, sensible, and badly needed analysis 
of the historical methods and convic- 
tions of the late Charles A. Beard. Here 
are colorful and freshly informing chap- 
ters on “The Clipper Ships of Massa- 


Greer 


chusetts” and “The Pilgrim Fathers.” 
Here are fine biographical studies of 
‘The Young Man Washington” and 


others. 


In America Rebels Richard M. Dorson , 


as brought together an especially in- 
teresting group of firsthand narratives 
of the American Revolution. Thomas 
Dring’s account of a prison ship and the 
Baroness von Riedesel’s sprightly narra- 
tive of the experiences ot the wife of an 
ifficer in the British army were new to 
me; such classics as the stories of Ethan 
\llen, George Rogers Clark, and Israel 
Potter fully justify their inclusion. 
Any reader who enjoys good histori- 
writing will find memorable pleas- 
re in James Thomas Flexner’s The 
Traitor and the Spy. The dramatic 
tory of Arnold; his beau- 


and ambitious 


jenedict 
young wife, 

ggy Shippen; and her friend before 
er marriage, Major John André, has of 
course been a favorite theme for 
vriters. Not before, to my knowledge, 
has the fruit of thorough scholarly 
study been presented with such warmth 
and vitality, such controlled narrative 
power. Mr. 
fresh materials, notably 
covered André papers in England and 
Australia, and has exercised the most 
rigid discrimination in his use of older 
achievement 


Flexner has made use of 
recently dis- 


sources. His literary 

matches his scholarship. 
- * * 
I venture to believe that ours is an 
age of great biographical writing: Ma- 
dariaga’s Bolivar, Miss Wedgewood’s 
William the Silent, Freeman’s Lee, 
Morison’s Columbus, Randall’s Lincoln, 
to name but five examples. With these 
may justly be grouped Irving Brant’s 
biography of Madison, of which the 
fourth volume—/ames Madison, Secre- 
tary of State, 1800-1809—seems to me 


the best thus far. Madison has been, 
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before Brant’s work, almost a forgotten 
man of United States history. Henry 
Adams and other earlier students of his 
period had done him something less 
than justice. Hence Brant’s work is 
perennially surprising in its revelation 
of new facets of Madison’s personality 
and new aspects of his career. 

Brant shows for the first time, and 
proves by unassailable evidence, the 
very great part played by Madison in 
the Louisiana Purchase and in other 
substantial achievements of Jefferson’s 
Administration. 

“They plundered and wasted,” Stew- 
art H. Holbrook writes in the last chap- 
ter of The Age of the Moguls. “Yet the 
moguls were also builders.” Holbrook’s 
vigorous style is appropriate for the 
life stories of Daniel Drew and Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, of Andrew Carnegie 
and Jay Gould and Henry Ford. The 
subjects of the score of related bio- 
graphical sketches that make up this 
book have been treated many times be- 
fore, but not with Holbrook’s objec- 
tiveness, his ability to recognize posi- 
tive achievements along with ruthless 
selfishness and—in many cases—fan- 
tastically wasteful conduct. Thus The 
Age of the Moguls seems to me to make 
a substantial contribution to clearer vi- 
sion of its period. Certainly it offers 
uncommonly good entertainment. 

Other and varied aspects of life in 
the United States from the Civil War 
to the First World War are touched in 
the miscellany of biographical sketches 
—of female spies, outlaws, gamblers— 
in Desperate James D. 
Horan. Careful treatment of facts makes 
these 
well as entertaining. 


Women, by 


fictionlike studies valuable as 


Lawrence Greene calls his The Raid 
“a biography of Harpers Ferry.” He has 
genuine power in the writing of con- 


cise and intense narrative, demon- 


strated fully in his account of Brown’s 
Raid. But someone should convince him 
that the inveterate attempt to prove 
“what a bright boy am I!” can fall very 
flat indeed, and that the wholly gratu- 
itous use of such words as “hell” and 
“damn” in simple narration will seem 
an embellishment only to the adoles- 
cent, of whatever age. 
* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Triumph and Tragedy, Winston SS. 
Churchill (Houghton, Mifflin, $6).—Flight of 
the Lucky Lady, Don S., Midlam (Binfords 
& Mort. Portland, Oreg., $3.50).—The Story 
of the U. S. Cavalry, John K. Herr and Ed- 
ward S. Wallace (Little, Brown, $6).— 
Cheyenne Autumn, Mari Sandoz (McGraw, 
Hill, $4.50).—Colonel Jack Hays, James 
Kimmins Greer (Dutton, $6).—The Open- 
ing of the California Trail, George R. Stew- 
art (University of California Press, $3.75). 
—By Land and by Sea, Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son (Knopf, $5).—America Rebels, Richard 
M. Dorson (Pantheon, $5).—The Traitor 
and the Spy, James Thomas Flexner (Har- 
court, Brace, $5.75).—James Madison, Sec- 
retary of State. 1800-1809, Irving Brant 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $6).—The Age of the Mo- 
guls, Stewart H. Holbrook (Doubleday, $5). 
—Desperate Women, James D. Horan (Put- 
nam, $4).—The Raid, Lawrence Greene 
(Holt, $3). 
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In Switzerland, which is full of time- 
pieces, the wife of a butcher had no 
wrist watch. She wanted and needed one 
badly. It wasn't that her husband was 
mean or penurious—he was just forgetful. 
Could his pride be touched—and turned 
into the desired watch? She would try. 
Strapping her big kitchen alarm clock on 
her wrist, she proceeded to wait on cus- 
tomers as usual. Within an hour she was 
the proud owner of one of Switzerland's 
finest wrist watches. 


—Rotarian Konrad Sterner 
Munich, Germany 


My mother never read a psychology 
book in her life, but she could have writ- 
ten one. Here's how she dealt with our 
fear of thunder: During a storm she 
would seat us five children in a circle on 
the kitchen floor. Then she would distrib- 
ute her pots and lids to us, one set 
apiece. "See if you can make more noise 
than the thunder,” she'd say. ''Go ahead, 
bang just as hard as you can and scare 
the thunder away." How she endured the 
racket I'll never know, but her method 
worked. Diverted by our own din, we 
forgot to be afraid. 

—Mrs. Lily Sandrof, Gardner, Mass 


Never underestimate the power of a 
title! Some years ago we began having 
trouble with the janitor of the farm- 
implement shop ! was managing. While 
he'd worked well for several years, his 
record was slipping: he would fail to 
sweep, to stoke the furnace, to fix the 
broken window shade, etc Calling him 
in one day, | announced that | needed 
an “assistant manager''—a man to keep 
everything shipshape around the shop 
and to take charge when | was out on the 
territory. From that day forth we had 
the best janitor in the State. 

—Rotarian E. D. Wolfin, Saline, Mich. 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—E&ds 
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The Seattle Boys’ Club Summer camp holds its daily flag ceremony where sea and land meet 





ariners, Ahoy! 


Wrrn salt water right at their door- 
step—in fact, slotting deep into their 
city—it was perhaps inevitable that Ro- 
tarians of Seattle, Washington, should 
look seaward for one of thei 
found it right in their 


tools 
service. They 
own boats—the 
schooners, starboats, and assorted othet 


cruisers, speedboats, 

craft that some 50 members own 
Seattle and the Puget Sound are: 

in fact, second only to New rk 

number of registered craft, so it 

natural that there should be n 

pers in the Club, and equa 

that they should get together 

boats. Because they did, and 

they carried it further than mere talk, 

they gave the Seattle Rotary Club still 

another of the (now four) sm: 

within-the-Club for which it is 

You read about Seattle’s Keek) 

men in this Magazine for De 

Now read about its Mariners 
For “The Mariners” is the 

pers gave their group when they got it 

together informally 


name skip 


some five years 
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ago. With the freedom of those who 
have felt the way of the sea with a ship, 
it was not a closed organization; you 
didn’t have to own a boat. All you had 
to have was a strong back and the will 
to use it when necessary. 

It became apparent quickly that here 
was a tool for fellowship and service of 
high potency. The tool began to be used 
one day in July, 1950, when some of the 
skippers took their boats down to the 
Rotary Boys’ Club camp on the shore of 
Horsehead Bay to spend the final day 
of camp 


playing ball and barbecuing 


salmon with the boys. The next day the 
boatsmen ferried the campers some 35 
miles back to Seattle. 

That decided it. Everyone enjoyed the 
outing, as well as the fun with the boys 
ashore and at sea. The Mariners conse- 
quently organized themselves formally. 
At the water-front home of Don Yates, 
then Club President, on Lake Washing- 
ton, the first Rotary squadron in the 
world was launched officially. Sherman 
Bushnell was elected commodore; Don 








vice-commodore; and 
secretary-treasurer. 


Weaver, Jess 
Marchant, Each 
skipper paid $5 membership dues—and 
the Mariners were under way. 

Shortly afterward, Portland, Oregon, 
Rotarians visited Seattle for an inter- 
city meeting. The Mariners gave the 
visitors a ride on Lake Washington—a 
novel program feature that attracted a 
good deal of favorable comment. 

Then, during the next year, came four 
projects. The first was a convention of 
school superintendents from 50 of the 
largest U. S. cities. Through the efforts 
of Rotarian Sam Fleming, Seattle super- 
intendent, the Mariners rode the visi- 
tors around the busy water front. The 
next few many letters of 
appreciation come in from those who 


weeks saw 


had been cruise guests. 

An informal picnic 
and in July the Mariners repeated their 
first visit to the boys’ camp on Horse- 


social followed, 


head Bay—and solved a problem which 
had long bothered the Club. This was 


how to get senior members to spend a 
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with Rotary Mariner boats standing offshore. 








Seattle Rotarians develop 
a tool for fellowship, fun, 


and service: their boats. 


day with the campers. The Boys’ Club is 
one of the major projects carried on by 
the Rotary Club of Seattle, but still the 
Summer camp is a long way out of the 
city, and it’s easy to skip a visit. The 
Mariners made it easy and fun as well. 
Next the Mariners linked in with an- 
other Seattle Rotary Club group—the 
Buccaneers, composed of hunters and 
fishermen. Annually the Buccaneers 
hold a fishing derby at Mission Beach 
on Puget Sound some 35 miles north of 
Mariners supplied 
yacht transportation as well as comfort- 
able sleeping quarters aboard the boats. 
The boats, moreover, were used for fish- 
ing for both Mariners and Buccaneers. 
So all hands had fun and fellowship. 
Now the Mariners are looking around 
They’ve designed 
their own bur- 
gee to fly at the 
mastheads of 
their boats and 
they’re fully un- 
der way. 
—Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Seattle—and __ the 


for other projects 


Sheet anchors of the first Rotary 
Squadron: (left to right) Commo- 
dore Sherman Bushnell, Secretary 
Jess Marchant, and Vice-Commodore 
Don Weaver in their seagoing garb. 


Those are fresh-caught salmon 
being barbecued by Rotarian 
Jack Powers for the Boys’ Club. 


i 
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A quiet peace steals across the harbor at day’s end, 
with Mariner boats moored for the night off Rotar- 
ian Ken Colman’s Horsehead Bay Summer camp. 


, Ware 
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Flip-Flops to Friendship 


‘Sm PANCAKE is a versatile and uni- 
versal food. Crisp or limp, thick or thin, 
sirupped or powdered, flat or rolled, it 
lines the lumberjack, energizes the 
schoolboy, delights the gourmet. And 
now it is doing a rather large job in in- 
ternational relations. In Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations, to narrow it down. 

Yes, every year the day before Ash 
Wednesday, the beginning of Lent, the 
plain everyday pancake brings the 2,650 
people of Olney, England, and the 5,500 
people of Liberal, Kansas, so close to- 
gether that they know each other’s 
names, picture clearly each other's 
streets and churches and town squares, 
and esteem each other as rival athletes 

How does the humble pancake do all 
this? Through an Anglo-American pan- 
cake race. This race, now gaining rather 
wide fame, derives from the centuries- 
old British custom of using up all but- 
ter, eggs, and other pancake ingredients 
prior to the Lenten season. The story 
is that in 1445 a housewife in Olney got 
caught short by the church bell an- 
nouncing the time for townsfolk to come 


Photo: TWA 


All set in Olney! Vicar R. C. Collins 
reads a “best wishes” cable from the 
Liberal side of the race just before 
the "53 renewal of the annual flippery. 
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and confess their sins, and ran the 415 
yards from her house to the church, flip- 
ping her pancake as she ran. The vil- 
lagers liked the spectacle so much they 
made the race an annual event. 

In 1950 on Shrove Tuesday a counter- 
part of Olney’s 415-yard race was in- 
augurated in Liberal, Kansas, and a 
challenge issued to the housewives of 
Olney for an international competition. 
The Reverend R. C. Collins, Olney vicar 
and the man in charge of that end of 
things, accepted and the contest was on. 

Though spirited housewives 
even went out and ran in snow as part 
of their rigorous training, the first two 
winners of the international race were 
Olneyites: Miss Florence Callow and 
Mrs. Isabel Dix. A Liberalite, Miss Joan 
Zimmerman, snatched the crown in the 
third race, but Mrs. Dix, running in 


Kansas 


Photo: Hedrick 


Miss Joan Zimmerman, of Liberal, 
flashes across the finish line a win- 
ner—in "52. Her prize: a silver griddle. 


1953, returned it to England. Now con- 
testants are getting set for the fourth 
running on March 2; times are com- 
pared by transocean telephone calls. 

The race really engenders a good deal 
of bi-national fellowship, with the un- 
derstanding consequent thereon. Liber- 
al merchants ship about 1,000 souvenirs 
to be shared among Olneyites. The vic- 
tor in each country gets an engraved 
pressure cooker from the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Liberal and hand- 
made lace and a prayer book from Vicar 
Collins. The international winner re- 
ceives a silver pancake griddle to keep 
until the next race—but it’s not used 
for frying pancakes. 

Rotarian W. James (“Jim”) French is 
in general charge of the U. S. end of 
the event, heretofore limited to Olney 
and Liberal. “Jim” says some 1,000 other 
U. S. communities have indicated their 
desire to “get into the act,” but so far 
the international competition has been 
confined to, as Liberal protagonists at 
least now call their town, the “Pancake 
Hub of the Universe.” 


A griddle converted into a clock re- 
minds Rotarians Lester Templin (left) 
and W. James French that the Liberal- 
Olney pancake race is run against time. 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Now Ramona Just Though she couldn't 


Smiles and Smiles ‘Mile prettily for the 
photographer, Ramo- 


na Bennett, a 13-year-old Georgia lass, 
counts as her luckiest day the time she 
had her picture taken at a recent 4-H 
Club gathering. A rural girl living just 
outside ELBERTON, GA., she was at the 
farm-youth meeting as a_ beekeeper. 
There, too, was Rotarian Everett W. 
Saggus, a professional photographer. 
Among those he caught in his lens was 
Ramona, and as he looked at her with 
a photographer’s appraising glance he 
saw a girl badly in need of dental care. 
Her jaw was swollen, her teeth decayed 
and malformed. He talked with her and 
earned that her family was poor. The 
next day he arranged for her to see the 
ELBERTON Rotary Club’s dentist mem- 
er, and then asked county officials to 
check on the family’s status. From 
them he heard a story of dire need, and 
t the ELBERTON Club’s 
next meeting, he told 
bout Ramona Ben- 
nett. As he expected, 
the Club would help 
er, and soon she had 
denture that 
her lool well, 
photo say it all. 
along with her 
ney look, she has a 
new outlook on life. Ramona 
As Rotarian Saggus 
s, “Her whole attitude, her expres- 
on, and general appearance have 
anged so much that it’s hard to be- 
eve she is the same girl.” And she’s 
uick to smile nowadays—and ELBER- 
on Rotarians have been smiling at the 


hought of her. 


Everybody Enjoys When Jamboree time 


comes to GANANOQUE, 
ONT., CANADA, as _ it 
has been for many years, everyone gets 
ready for the fun. It’s a Rotary-spon- 
sored event that produces the funds 
with which the GANANOQUE Club finances 
its service activities for a year. The 1953 
Jamboree featured three main prizes of 
$500, $100, and $50, in addition to other 
attendance prizes. There was a merry- 
go-round and a Ferris wheel, plus nine 
booths that featured various games. 
From the three-night event, the Rotary 
Club netted $3,142, a sum that will go 
toward meeting the costs of such activi- 
ties as sponsoring a boys’ hockey team, 
helping crippled children, maintaining 
a bathing beach, donating funds to a 
children’s hospital, and other projects. 


the Jamboree! 


Someone once said, 
“Make no little 
plans,” and in Nav- 
ARI, INDIA, the Rotary Club is proving 
the wisdom of that admonition. It be- 


Navsari Makes 
No Little Plans 
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gan this Rotary year with a large pro- 
gram, especially in Community Service 
and youth work. The formation of an 
ambulance unit is a top goal on its 
service agenda, and toward achieving it 
Club members and many townspeople 
have contributed funds generously. Also 
under way is a better health program 
for the poor, with Rotarian medical men 
providing professional services free. A 
counterpart of this health plan is a 
“Health Week” to be sponsored by the 
Club. In the youth field, the Club 
plans career-counselling activities, essay 
competitions, and elocution contests. 

A Kentucky Leaf On two acres of rich 
Puffs Up a Fund Kentucky soil some 


tobacco plants were 
receiving extra-special care recently 
from members of the DAWSON SPRINGS, 
Ky., Rotary Club. They had been planted 
by Rotarians, under the supervision of 
University of Kentucky experts, for two 
reasons: the University wanted to com 
pare five varieties of dark air-cured to 
bacco, and the Club wanted to raise 
funds for a crippled children’s hospital 
in LovuIsvILLE, Ky. The money would 
come from the sale of the tobacco, and 
at the time the project was reported, 
estimates of the market value of the 
crop ran as high as $1,500. The pro 
ceeds would be clear profit, inasmuch 
as the land, fertilizer, insecticide, and 
other supplies were donated, and the 
labor was either done or paid for by 
DAWSON SPRINGS Rotarians. 


Orangeburg Gets As a step toward bet 


Global Picture ter international un 
derstanding, many 


Rotary Clubs hear speakers who bring 
global viewpoints to meetings, as the 
ORANGEBURG, S. C., Club did on two re 
cent occasions. In the U. S. South, not 
long ago, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of State was Sang-ad Bang- 
chong Silpa, editor and publisher of a 
large Thailand newspaper. On his itin- 
erary was ORANGEBURG, and when he 
reached there the Rotary Club arranged 
for him to speak on current problems 
in French Indo-China, China, and Thai- 
land. Soon after the appearance of the 
Thailand publisher, the ORANGEBURG Club 
heard James P. Richards, a member of 
the U. S. House of Representatives from 
South Carolina for 20 years. He had 
been recently appointed at that time as 
a delegate to the U. N. General Assem 
bly, and his subject was international! 
relations. 


Each week as Rotar- 
ians walk into Har- 

monic Hall in Eas1 
HAM, ENGLAND, for their Club meeting, 
they have in their arms colorful bou- 


quets brought [Continued on page 44] 


‘Lovely Project’ 
in East Ham 


Photo: Frank 
Everyone’s pulling for little Ronald 
here as he exercises damaged muscles 
at a physical-therapy clinic supported 
by the Rotary Club of Chicago, Iil. 
A cerebral-palsy victim, he is being 
helped by a therapist paid by the Club 
through a $5,700 contribution. Treat- 
ment is given children at two clinics 
and in homes. Watching are Ronald's 
mother and two Chicago Rotarians. 


These busy people are Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., Rotarians and their helpers dur- 
ing a radio auction that ran for four 
nights and brought $6,500 toward the 
cost of a community center. Merchan- 
dise ranged from coffee to a motorcar. 


V ocational opportunities in Hawthorne, 
Calif., are pictorially displayed at a 
high school by the local Rotary Club. 
W.S. Nyman (right), Club President 
and school principal, accepts exhibit. 


Winner of the Fargo, No. Dak., Rotary 
Club’s trophy for diversified farming 
is Jos. Harbeke (right), shown with 
his wife. Club members watch C. W. 
Litten, Rotary President, present award. 
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In Taipeh, China, an intercity forum is held that brings Rotarians of Hong Kong, 


Macao, and Kowloon, China. to the host city to acquire a better understanding of 
Rotary through general discussion. Manuel Adeva, then Club President, is intro- 
ducing the speaker at his right, George Ernest Marden, Past International Director. 
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{n oil painting of Paul P. Harris. Rotary’s Founder, is unveiled at a “Rotary edu- 
cation” meeting of the Bayonne, N. J.. Rotary Club. The speaker, Filbert Rosen- 
stein (left), Past District Governor, told of Rotary’s beginning in Chicago in 1905, 
S. H. Ershler (third right), Club President. admires painting with other Rotarians. 


BRONX 


Pr \ 


B 


There’s Club Service a-plenty here as a new giant-sized banner of the Rotary Club 
of Bronx, N. Y., is unfurled. The donor. Rotarian J. Rusciano (third left), 
presented it on the day James F. Conway (left), Governor of District 257, made his 
official visit there. Joseph P. Kelly, Bronx Club President, stands between them. 
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CLUB SERVICE concerns such 
bedrock Rotary principles as 
fellowship, attendance, know- 
ing Rotary and how it works, 
participating in Club programs, 
and other activities aimed at 
making a Club a success. On 
this page are shown some ways 
Rotary Clubs work in this field. 





Fellowship—a Club Service aim—is 
much in evidence here at the Taipeh, 
China, intercity forum (shown at left), 
as Formosa’s Governor, O. K. Yui 
left), shares a toast with M. Adeva, 
1952-53 President of the Taipeh Club. 


Pancakes comin’ up! This busy kitchen 
scene shows Rotarians of Geneseo, 
Ill., at their chores for the Rotary 
Club’s third annual pancake supper. 
Some 700 hungry people made stacks of 
pancakes vanish, along with 190 pounds 
of sausage and gallons of coffee. The 
fun and fellowship can be put under 
Club Service, though the $225 proceeds 
went to a Cub Scout pack as part of the 
Geneseo Club’s youth service program. 


Beautifying a community is Commu- 
nity Service, but when it also makes 
residents more “Rotary-conscious,” then 
it is a Club Service too. In Pieter- 
maritzburg, South Africa, a Rotary 
monument is dedicated in a local park 
by C. M. Forsyth, city councillor, 
and Eric Halm, Rotary Club President. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERVICE is 
everything a Rotary Club does 
in the advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, 
and peace. It is also a Rotarian’s 
own efforts to develop under- 
standing and goodwill toward 
people of other nations. Here are 
recent projects in this service. 
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{n international atmosphere is given many Rotary Club meetings by visitors from 
overseas, many of whom are students, others world-renowned personages. Here in 
Osaka, Japan, a famous lady, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, former member of the U.S. 
delegation to the U. N. General Assembly, speaks to the Osaka Rotary Club during 
a reception it arranged for her. Present, too, are the ladies of Osaka Rotarians. 


{ popular international Service ac- 
tivity is the sponsoring of students 
from overseas, and here one gets a 
big welcome as he arrives in Panorama 
City, Calif. He's Pierre Martin (on 
doorstep of bus), of France, and greet- 
ing him are Panorama City Rotarians 
and their ladies. At right is Paul R. 
Sanders, Club President. The French 
student is about to begin an eight- 


week visit under Rotary sponsorship. . ‘ ; , ; 
{ colorful demonstration of the Biloxi, Miss.. Rotary Club's interest in advanc- 


ing international friendship and goodwill is this flag ceremony taking place at 
Keesler Air Force Base in Mississippi. The Biloxi Club and Rotary Districts 204 
and 206 presented 30 flags to the base where airmen from many nations are receiv- 
ing technical training. Here 14 students hold the flags of their own countries. 


Headed for an orphanage in Inchon, 
Korea, are these boxes of clothing 
and toys collected by the Rotary Club 
of Coos Bay-North Bend, Oreg. At the 
time the photo was taken, the clothing 
drive still had six days to go. The These begrimed and behelmeted youths are sons of Rotarians who attended the two- 
shipment was in response to an Ore- week international camp held by the Rotary Club of Sheffield, England, in codpera- 
gon soldier's appeal to the folks back tion with other British Rotary Clubs of District 4. They are from 12 European 
home. C. Wylie Smith, the Club nations and their experiences included several industrial tours. Here the young 
President, is third from left at top. men are shown just up from a coal-mine visit. The camp is an annual Rotary event. 
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A Summer high light of the Rotary Club of Duxbury, Mass., was a turkey and cran- 
berry barbecue that brought out Rotarian families and their friends. Hard at work 
over the pit are H. T. Williams (left) and John DeLorenzo, Duxbury Club President 


from their home gardens. During the 
meeting the flowers brighten the room 
and add their fragrance to it, but that’s 
not the reason for their being there. 
They are brought by members as a 
part of the Cluh’s “Weekly Flowers” 
plan to bring cheer and beauty into 
sickrooms in the community. Follow- 
ing the meeting the bouquets are dis- 
tributed to known ill persons 


Visitors by the Some Rotary Clubs 


Dozen Stop Here have more visitors 
than others, and usu- 


ally they owe their filled guest books 
to their geographical locations. For ex 
ample, consider the Rotary Club of WEs1 
HONOLULU, HAWAII, situated on heavily 
travelled sea routes in the Pacific. The 
Club reports that hardly a meeting goes 
by without a dozen or more visiting 
Rotarians present from outside Hawaii 
Among them are Rotarians frequently 
from Japan, China, The Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand. A colorfu 
indication of their visits are the many 
Club pennants that hang in West Hono 
LULU’s meeting room. They number 16, 
and eventually the West Honolulu Club 
hopes to have a pennant from at least 
one Rotary Club in every country toucl 
ing the Pacific. In addition to meeting 
many Rotarians from other countries, 
the West HonoLuLu Rotary Club also 
played host recently to four Rotary 
Foundation Fellows within a s 
riod of time. Three were on their way 
to begin their fellowships, while ons 
was returning home. 


hort pe- 


March wi find 

more Rotary Clubs 
in many lands cele 
brating their silver anniversaries. Con 
gratulations to them! They are: Gefle, 
Sweden; Clarks Summit, Pa 
Tex.; Lexington, Mass; Saline, Mich.;: 
Florence, Ariz.; Blenheim, Ont., Can 
ada; Port Townsend, Wash.; La ( 
Chile; La Unioén, Chile; Cairo, EF 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem; Weston- 
Dennis, Ont., Canada; Norwalk, Conn.; 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, England; Ville 
Platte, La.; Richmond, Mich.; Gates- 
head-upon-Tyne, England; Gillingham, 
England; Albany, Calif.; Metuchen, 


25th Year for 
40 More Clubs 


Lockney 
alera, 
uzypt; 

I 


ount 
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1 high school gets its own bus in In- 
verness, Miss., as J. Fred Jones (right), 
Rotary Club President, presents vehicle 
given by the Club to the school. Stu- 
dent clubs and athletic teams will use 
the bus being accepted by twe coaches 


“You're a winner!” says David Garceau 
(left), of Fort Kent, Me., Governor of 
District 284, as he hands a box of choc- 
olates to a lucky person at a “Hospital 
Fair” booth sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Kentville, N. S., Canada. Stand- 
ing in rear are two Kentville members 


N. J.; Horicon, Wis.; Thun, Switzer- 
land; Baldwin, Kans.; Center Line, 
Mich.; Millville, N. J.; Kolding, Den- 
mark; New Smyrna Beach, Fla.; Stamps, 
Ark.; Scotia, N. Y.; Wellington, Eng- 
land; Settle, England; Barnes, England; 
Jackson, Mo.; Wood River, Ill.; North 
Chicago, I11.; North Canton, Ohio; Wind- 
sor, N. S., Canada; Downs, Kans.; Cards- 
ton, Alta., Canada. 

When the Rotary Club of TRENTON, 
TENN., recently celebrated its 30th anni- 
versary, the memory of its first meeting 
was still fresh in the minds of four ac- 
tive charter members who were present 
at the birthday festivities. 

An international atmosphere was giv- 
en the 25th-anniversary meeting of the 
Rotary Club of BLAcK RIVER FALLs, WIs., 
by the presence of guests from India 
and Turkey. Several still-active char- 
ter members were present, and the 
speaker was Erwin E. Homstad, Gover- 
nor of District 210. 

The Rotary Club of BILox!, Miss., re- 
cently marked an anniversary, though it 
wasn’t the kind that added another year 
to the Club’s age. The occasion took 
note of the Club’s 25th year of meeting 
at the same place: the “Rotary Room” 
of the Buena Vista Hotel. The BILox! 
Club is 33 years old. 


Many Hands Give [” rural areas where 
Help to Farmers the prosperity of a 

town goes hand in 
hand with that of surrounding farms, 
Rotary Clubs regularly give leadership 
to plans aimed at bringing farmer and 
cityman closer together. In SULLIVAN, 
IND., for example, the Rotary Club has 
been instrumental in furthering a bet- 
ter understanding of soil productivity 
in the area. To test given plots of land, 
the Club spent $500 for fertilizer, seed, 
and labor. Tests were made over a five- 
acre area that had been divided into 
nine plots, each five-ninths of an acre 
Corn was planted in each of the experi- 
mental plots, with different fertilization 
rates for each. Records were kept of 
the various fertilizer combinations used 
to determine which proved the most 
productive. The costliest mixture used 
amounted to $59.44 an acre. The experi- 
ment was proceeding satisfactorily un- 
til a severe drought struck the region, 
and thus affected adversely the yield of 
each plot. The project, however, direct- 
ed attention to the importance of ex- 


is Colorado’s sun shines upon them, Colorado Springs Rotarians hold a meeting in 
“Rotary Park,” a picnic and recreation area built for the community under the spon- 
sorship of the Rotary Club. In addition to scores of picnic tables, the park is 
equipped with electrical wiring for public-address systems and night illumination. 
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perimenting with fertilizer mixtures to 
increase average corn production. 

By entertaining farmers and farm 
youths at weekly meetings, Rotary 
Clubs also help cement rural-urban re- 
ations. The Rotary Club of WInNpsor, 
N. C., recently held a “Farmers’ Night,” 
with each member bringing a farmer 
guest to the affair, while the Rotary 
Club of WESTFIELD, N. Y., hosted 4-H 
Club members at a meeting that fea- 
tured an exhibition of poultry raised 
by the young farmers. 

In DENNISON, OHIO, the Rotary Club’s 
“Farmers’ Night” is just two years 


4 Rotary Club gets a gift here! In 
Lebanon, Tenn., the Rotary Club can 
look back on 25 years of Boy Scout 
sponsorship, and to say “thank you” 
for a quarter century of help the 
Scouts give the Club an electric clock. 
Troop officials are present as two Boy 
Scouts present the timepiece to O. 
Reed Hill, Lebanon Club President. 


away from a 30-year-old institu- 
tion. The recent farmer-cityman gather- 
ng was the 28th to be held in that com- 
munity under Rotary sponsorship, and 
the occasion farmers outnum- 
her the citymen 67 to 39. Souvenir ash 
were presented to the Club’s 
and the featured speaker was 
the farm editor for an Ohio newspaper. 
Noted at the meeting was the fact that 
iral-urban relations in the DENNISON 
area is a program that works two ways: 
he Rotarians not only entertain the 
farmers, but each year the farmers host 
Rotarians during the Summer at a local 


being 


saw the 


trays 


guests, 


grange hall. 


Welcome Mat Out AS more students 


for Them All continue their stud- 
ies each year in oth- 


er lands, Rotary Clubs around the globe 
see in this educational trend increased 
opportunities to form friendly interna- 
tional ties. For example, the Rotary 
Club of BELVIDERE, ILL., recently held a 
adies’ night that featured talks by three 
young women students from The Neth- 
erlands, Germany, and Greece. Enrolled 
at near-by Rockford College, they dis- 
their and later an- 
swered questions put by their hosts. 
To MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, not long ago, came 
15 overseas students from Miami Uni- 
versity and Western College to spend a 
week-end as guests in the homes of local 
Rotarians. They represented Korea, Ja- 
pan, Thailand, Lebanon, Germany, 
Sweden, Colombia, Chile, Russia, Ha- 
waii, Singapore, and Hong Kong 

For the third year the Rotary Club of 
City, MIcH., entertained young 


homelands 


cussed 


(ZARDEN 
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Many a Rotarian has called fel- 
lowship the bulwark of Rotary. To 
extend this fundamental part of Ro- 
tary beyond their own memberships, 
Clubs hold intercity meetings, jointly 
undertake Rotary projects, and come 
together at District Conferences—to 
name only a few inter-Club relation- 
ships. They also encourage members 
to visit Clubs other than their own. 
The Rotary Club of East Los Angeles, 
Calif., for example, recently com- 
pleted a plan to increase its Rotarian 
visitors. 

To some 500 Clubs in U. S. Pacific 
Coast East Los Angeles sent 
“Gold Keys” and a letter inviting 
Rotarians to “visit with us some 
Tuesday noon.” It further stated that 
“We enjoy the fellowship of Rotari- 
ans from other Clubs, and we do our 
utmost to make visiting Rotarians 


cities, 





Fellowship 
Club, 
other 
goal sought through Club Service. The 
sphere of fellowship is enlarged when 
Rotarians 
one California 
courage 


Take a Page from East Los Angeles 


Rotary 
beyond it to 
of the 


within one’s own 
extending 


Clubs, is 


and 


Rotary part 


Clubs. What 
doing to en- 


other 
Club is 
this is told in the 


visit 


story below. 


On the “Key” were 
luncheon 
the East 


home.” 
“Good 


feel at 
these words: for a 
and Rotary fellowship at 
Los Angeles Club.” 

As the keys return in the hands 
of visiting Rotarians, 
so Rotary fellowship 
will be enlarged be- 
tween East Los An- 
geles and other Pacific 
Coast Clubs. The 
method of _ inviting 
Rotarian visitors may 
vary—some Clubs 
send out wallet-sized 
cards’ giving theil 
meeting date and 
place—but the end is 
always the same: widening the op- 
portunities for Rotary’s brand of 
friendship to achieve its goals 
through men united in service. 








men from Ibero-America brought to De- 
TROIT, MicH., by an American motorcar 
builder. Each young traveller was the 
son of a Rotarian and told about his 
native land at a Rotary meeting 
Frequently throughout their semesters 
at Kansas State College, students from 
other countries are invited to attend 
meetings of the MANHATTAN, KANs., Ro- 
tary Club. Recently the Club helped to 
make Kansas State College better known 
world-wide by sending information 
about it to Rotary District Governors 
outside the U.S.A. 


When a community’s 
hospital is improved, 
it results in benefits 
that extend to all who live there, and 
thus by giving financial aid to them do 
Rotary Clubs widen their sphere of serv- 
ice. For example, in CHARLEs Clty, 
Iowa, the Rotary Club recently spent 
$600 to refurnish a room in a local hos- 
pital, and the money was available be- 
cause the Club had for years been ear- 
marking funds for the institution. It 
put aside $25 a month for two years 
in order to make the expenditure. . . 

Not yet two years old, the Rotary Club 
of Forest HILL, ONT., CANADA, already 
has to its credit a fine record of service. 
Among its recent activities was this 
one: It presented a check to cover the 
costs of a waiting room in the maternity 
wing of a new hospital to open soon. 


Hospital Help 
Helps Everyone 


Rotary has entered 
34 more communi- 
ties in many parts of 
listing of 


34 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


the world since last month's 
new Clubs. They are (with their spon- 
soring Clubs in parentheses): Bougie 
(Constantine), Algeria; Tomelilla (Kris- 
and Simrishamn), Sweden; 
Morsil (Ostersund), Sweden; Murray 
Bridge (Unley), Australia; Libertad 
(San José), Uruguay; Church Stretton, 
England; Arosa (Chur), Switzerland; 
Santiago (Sao Borja), Brazil; Bellingen 
(Coff’s Harbour), Australia; Pudukkot- 
tai (Karaikudi), India; Chanaral (Tal- 
tal), Chile; Canelones (Santa Lucia), 
Uruguay; Namsos (Trondheim), Nor- 
way; Levanger (Trondheim), Norway; 
Quibar (E] Tocuyo), Venezuela; Figaec 
(Cahors), France; Portobello, Scotland: 
Leyland, England; Oravais (Nykarle- 
by), Finland; Wee Waa (Narrabri), 
Australia; Maclean (Grafton), Austra- 
lia; Fomento (Trinidad and Placetas), 
Cuba; Jandaia do Sul (Maringa), Bra- 
zil; Nova Esperanga (Maringa), Brazil; 
Cartagena (San Antonio), Chile; Man- 
huacu (Caratinga), Brazil; Philadelphia 
(Carthage, Antwerp, and Theresa), 
N. Y.; West Springfield (Springfield), 
Mass.; South Boston (Danville), Va.: 
Hayti (Steele), Mo.; West 
(Glen Ellyn), Ill.; Bourne 
Mass.; Pequannock Valley 
N. J.; Fort Walton Beach 
Valparaiso), Fla. 


tianstad 


Chicago 
(Harwich), 

(Butler), 
(Niceville- 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records. 


narket-research organization and 
Toledo Rotarian, surveyed the dentist- 


N OMINATED. HERBERT J. TAY! 
nessman of Chicago, II1., is t he ( i 
the Nominating Committee ( esi going habits of his fellows, turned up 
dent of Rotary Internationa l 4 statistics: 74.2 percent of the 
The Committee made the no ) ( t otarians of Toledo had seen their den- 
its meetil in Chicago in mid-January ithin six with 
ROTARIAN TAYLOR is tional average of 23.4 pet 88.9 
board of directors of Y percent had done so within the 

with 48 percent 

Only 5.1 percent said they hadn't seen a 


these 
months, compared 
chail cent; 
year, 


compared nationally 


99 


compared with <e 


ist in three years, 


reent nationally 


Three times 
seven Rotary 
eposit, N. Y., has changed its 
l though the 


Willing Waitress. 
t years the 
meeting 
lg—place And 

locale might be different, 
ing was constant: a courteous and 

Waitress named Mrs. LETTISIA 
\{t each place she has 
assist In serving the 


ynly twice in seven years has Mrs 


been on 
mea in 
been absent on Rotary day 
Thirty. For 30 years had FRep L. Sut- 
served as Secretary of the Rotary 
of Trenton, Tenn. In 
only Secretary the 
has had—that is, 
ist recently 
phys- 
lisability during 


fact, he is 


serlous 
of those vears 


Herbert J. Tavlor. of Chicago. Ill... whe ed on—‘“‘cheer- 
has been nominated for President of f nd 
Rotary International for the 


1954-55 (also see accompanying item.) 


incompialn 

year ! ’ ays a set of 

ions his Club 
spread on its 

num Products Company of | re records But now Sutton 

SECRETARY FRED, a fur- 

ings and Loan Association, t cag i lealer, has written ‘30’ 

Better he | t 30 ve of service, but not, 

tional Bank of Barrington, | ne he he sure, his 

Monarch 


Aluminum Manufact f Rotary His 
Company of Cleve 


and, Ohio SRIDGE " 
A Past President of the Re 
of Chicago, he has been a Rota ince Werts’ Work. As a theater 
1925. He has Rota tert RGE WERTs hopes that the people of 
tional as Vice-President, as Dir rv, community—Beloit, Kans.—will pa- 
District his movie house. But as the 
Chairman and membe1 Rotarv Club President. 
ROTARIAN TAYLOR'S public puts the activities of his beloved 
included the first, boosts them to the fu 
U.S. War Department Price Adjust ough thev mav result in a box- 
Board and directorships of th ner office income at his theater. Here’s a 
can Management Association and of the case in point: Recently to further a 
Aluminum Wares Association, H the pirit of fe owship through the medium 
author of the Four-Way Ty f intercity Rotary meetings, the Rotary 
for the evaluation of pla polici« ib of Beloit « speake! 
and which. has VOGELER, American businessman 
adopted by business and prisoner by the Com- 
executives throughout the And did GrorGe WeErRTs work? 
inswel news clipping 
. and when you 
there are not 


is a director of the Chicago F* 


Business Bureau, t you may 
interest in 
FOSTER 


athletic director 


abiding 
successor is A 


school 


owner, 
served 
Governor, and as 
CEORGEI 
vice-chairman even 


iowel 


secured as a 
decisions 


as held 


comes for a 
Dental Drill. If Toledo, ( 1 Beloit paper 

ians are any guide to the right down to it, 

practice, men of the whee taking y fellows public spirited enough to 

close heed of the dicta adout « ! fi get out and work their 

their teeth. This was indi wd to a public gathering especially 

when Howarp A. TRUMB presiden hen that fellow happens to be in the 


heads off to get 


16 


Behind a mountainous cake stands the 
third President of Rotary Internation- 
al: Russell F. Greiner. of Kansas City, 
Vo. It was given him at a Club meet- 
ing in observance of his 85th birthday. 


getting 


directly 


business himself and 


event will 


anotne! 


ize of the crowd at his ow 


first ne 
Elyria, Ohio, as there 
Latest first 
simultaneous presiden 
of the local Rotary and Kiwanis 
l brothers It 
RALPH Fox was named President of the 
vria to fill the unex 
pired term of GEORGE BEALI his brothe 
Ropert headed the Kiwanians in the 
ar 1953 Their 


apped Dy ten days 


First Time. There's a 
everything in 
other community 


matter of 


In any 
in the 


occurred wl 


totary Club of E 


terms ofl 


Honors. W. HORACE CARTER, 
publisher of Tabor City, N. 
top ten 


1953 by the 


Rotarian 
been named one of the 


young American men of 


Junior Chamber of Commerce for his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning fight against the 
: 


Ku Klux Klan. (See They Spoke Out for 
Decency. THE ROTARIAN fo! 
1953.) ... Cc. W. Ga 
Ont., 
tor of the 


Roads 


September, 
CHRIST, Of Ottawa, 
managing alrec- 
Canadian 
Assocla- 
tion, has been award- 
Queen's 
Medal for his 


Good 
ed he Coro- 
nation 
work in promoting 
Canadian highway de- 
velopment and safety. 
The REVEREND I 
Hess WAGNER, Secre 
tary ot the 


Club of 


Rotary Gilchrist 
Somerset, Pa., 

and Somerset 
church for 44 
a distinguished service award Dy 
Club of Johnstown, Pa 
achievement in 
brought State-wide recog 
KALBACH, of Ham 
one of his State's 


for 28 years pastor of a 


years, Was recently pre- 
sented 
the Rotary 
A lifetime of 
ture recently 
JOHN A. 


Was 


agricul- 


nition for 
burg, Pa He 
six farmers to be awarded a degree of 
Master Farmer. 
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“Performance of new low cost 


office typewriter sold me 





|” 


says 


Minute Maid ad manager 


JAMES RAYEN, Advertising Manager, Minute 
Maid Corporation says: “Yes, performance has 


me sold on the Remington Office-riter. 1 bought 


mine simply because of its compact size.. 


figured it 


would be easy to tuck away, yet handy for knocking 


out a piece of copy. But that’s not why I’m so en- 


thusiastic about it now...the extra dividend of speed, 


rhythm and real big machine performance is the rea- 


son you'd have to fight to take it away from me!” 


Remington 


A Product of Memington Fland. 


—Thousands of professional 
and business men are equally 
enthused! Here’s why: 


1. The Remington Office-riter handles 
paper and forms up to 11 inches wide 
... writes a full 10-3 (10-inch line. 

2. Exclusive Miracle Tab makes it easy 
to set up the Office-riter for statements, 
invoices and listings. 

3. The Office-riter makes up to 10 


good carbon COptes, cufcs ¢ lean stencils 
4. The Ofhce-riter has a full standard 
keyboard, clean, sharp printwork and 
every feature needed to handle all your 
ofhce typing PLUS the extra advantages 
of compact size and low cost! 

A demonstration will convince you 
that this unigue typew riter deserves a 
place in your office. Call your dealer or 
Remington Rand Business Equipment 
Center today! Convenient terms. 


MAKERS OF THE REMINGTON QUIET-RITER, STANDARD, NOISELESS AND ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
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Odd Shots 


Can you match this photograph for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 








gee ALVES 


Want something different in the egg 
line? Maybe this place has it. Mrs. 
John M. Armstrong, wife of a Carbon- 
dale, Ill., Rotarian, camera-noted it. 


TT) ROAD OPEN 
TO CEMETERY 
WEST MAIDEN ST 
ail 


An open-and-shut proposition is caught 
by the lens of C.R. Riker, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The closed road leads to a small 
town not far from Washington, Pa. 


A pike in one hand balances the tree 
which he “holds” in the other. The 
young fisherman is Bradford Filzen. 
The “shot” setting is in La Crosse, Wis 
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Can We Stabilize Price Levels and Have Full Employment? 


We Can—If We Control Booms 


[Continued from page 15] 


spite of steps to avoid it, unemployment 
develops, it will be a sign that we have 
an opportunity either tos:produce more 
goods and services for the betterment of 
the standard of living or to work short- 
er hours. 

In working toward our double goal, 
is equally important to avoid letting 
a period of great activity develop into a 
boom, because booms are apt to be the 
forerunners of depressions. 

Moreover, inflation is the arch enemy 
of saving, and even slowly rising prices 
create substantial 


injustices for pen- 


sioners, teachers, government employ- 


and other recipients of fixed in- 
we discourage the fixed-income 
continuing to reduce the pur- 
of the dollar, it will be in 
difficult to 


able young citizens to join some of these 


asing vaiue 


reasing|y induce enough 


important professions—notably the 


eaching profession—where they are 
vy needed. 

hat is the attitude of this fixed-in- 
group and of those who save to 
lude from 
that 
What 


may they reasonably ex- 


a fixed income? (I exc 
investors in 


group 


equities 
fol extra compensation.) 
e structure 


9 


t ove the years? 


eople who retired some decades ago 
relatively poorer 
This 
see that higher 


themselves 


find 


they expected to be. may 


unfair, but we shall 
es and unjust treatment of savings 

not the only cause of their dilemma 
‘he state of retirement in itself is a 
contributing factor. 

We must remember that savings are 
not of much use unless a new genera- 
tion continues to work and constantly 
produces fresh wealth (for instance, 
food), which past savers receive, as and 
vl return for the 


en they need it, in 


vealth which they have loaned out 


that, 
for each day’s fresh food supply 


Except for man would have to 


he died. 
need 


workers 


capital (that 1s 


alth) for the purpose of producing 


wealth. In their anxiety to get it, 


nore 
are willing to pay interest for it, 


nee they expect a profit. But once 


ive received a loan, they are 


naturally anxious to make the burden of 


epayment as light as possible. For such . 


inflation is a help. 


pose, 


Savers’ purchasing power has gone 


lown as a result of two influences on 
labor’s successful de- 


total 


the cost of labor 


nand to get a fairer share of the 


product of the nation prevailing at a 


given time, and labor’s demand from 


then on to receive higher wages com- 


Says H. Christian Sonne 


mensurate with increased productivity 
The latter may be of ever-inereasing im- 
portance. 

Savings accumulated today should not 
be entitled to gains from future in- 
creased productivity, which might with 
some justification be said to belong to 
the active participants in the work— 
to labor, management, risk capital, and 
consumers who are actively employed 

that the 


continue to iIn- 


It would appear, therefore, 


active workers could 


crease their standards of living by ab- 
sorbing the increase in output per man 
hour. If so, prices would not decline, 
but remain stable in spite of increased 
productivity 

Consequently, the answer seems to be 
that the fixed-income group in fairness 
should be with a stable 


content price 


evel—but not with less. 
This raises the question: how can we 
that is 


encourage the 


maintain a level suffi- 


stable to 


price 
ciently fixed 
income groups and adequate savings? 

The knowledge that we have acquired 
in coping with deflation must be used 
for the equally important task of avoid 
ing inflation. Such a program—which 


amongst other things, may call for 


higher interest rates and increased taxes 


—is unpopular and often approached 


with too much delay and timidity 


‘\\ E MUST pursue a fiscal policy that 


shows evidence of enough strength in 
good times to accumulate surpluses that 
tend to 


incidentally, also re 


would be deflationary, check 


price rises, and, 
duce debts incurred in bad times. The 


coordination of our monetary policy 
with other policies must be revised in 
the light of the full-employment con 
cept 

What is really the consequence of the 
When in the 


deemed 


full-employment policy? 


past central banks develop- 


ments were moving too fast, they staged 
credit restrictions 01 


a break through 


high money rates and thereby caused 


recessions which often threw marginal 
employees out of work. These old rules 
are no longer acceptable. 

In a full-employment economy, wag 
and price decisions are as important 
as central-bank measures. 

The old practice among some labor 
forcing increases in 


that are in a 


leaders of 
large 
market position at the expense of unem 


wage 
industries strong 
weaker enterprises is in- 
full-employment 


ployment in 
with the 
In the last analysis, any in- 
crease in wages beyond a certain point 
The real 


compatible 
objective. 


will result in higher prices. 
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wage remains substantially the same, 


but such a wage-price policy makes it 
necessary to increase the money supply. 
The central banks are powerless in such 
a situation. They, together with the 
Government, can create a condition 
where competition for more labor is 
reduced, but they have no say in any 
abor contracts in existing enterprises 
which may call for larger circulation 
of money and credits. 

Labor and industry often find them- 
selves in the same boat. In the absence 
of price controls and foreign competi- 
tion, higher wages—if translated into 
higher prices—do not tempt labor alone 
but may also tempt business, which 
might make a little extra profit on the 
deal, but which certainly would reduce 


the real value of debts and mortgages. 


I AM convinced that in time we shall 
have to come to some kind of volun- 
tary arrangement which will make wage 
and price determinations consistent 
with the objective of stabilization in a 
full-employment economy. In exception- 
al cases of abuse we may need Govern- 
ment action. 

Intelligent handling of fiscal, mone- 
tary, and wage policies should in time 
enable us to combat threatening booms 

well as depressions. 

Full employment and stability in the 
United States are of great importance to 
our friends abroad. They should result 
in a yearly increase in our gross na- 
tional product and, in turn, in the size 
of our imports. The fact that we shal 
increasingly need raw materials from 
broad shows one way to help other 
countries to earn needed dollars. In that 
connection, we must take long-overdue 

easures, such as lowering tariffs and 
facilitating custom procedures. A fluc- 

iting price le\ for this purpose is 
ndesirable 

Some of these steps cannot be accom- 
plished except after trial and error and 
without the kind of criticism often 

oiced when the U.S.A. has embarked 
on social progress. We are still a free 
democracy although we are limited to 
shooting six ducks a day. The .old argu- 
ments that a fixed minimum-wage 
standard would weaken our free-enter- 
prise system were found to have no 
validity in practice. Similarly, criticism 
of voluntary machinery to prevent eco- 
nomically unjustifiable wage increases 

those of such magnitude that they 
might raise havoc with our economy 
and lead to widespread suffering—would 
soon spend its force. 

Those who approve of the steps that 
can and should be taken to prevent 
depressions are skating on thin ice if 
they disapprove of taking steps to pre- 
vent booms. 

Full employment is of such para- 
mount importance—for humane reasons 
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} ency 
| which resulted in higher prices. 


—for the continued wealth of our de- 
mocracy, and for the survival of the 
free world—that practically all other 
considerations must be subordinated to 
it. 

In the past, during periods of great 
expansion labor costs have had a tend- 
to rise faster than productivity, 
This 


should have been offset by lower prices 
during recessions, when even a main- 
tained wage coupled with in- 
creased productivity resulted in lower 
costs. But it was only partly offset be- 
great expansion 


level 


cause the periods of 
lasted longer than those of recession. 
This is one reason why some economists 
feel that full employment must carry 





A LONG the banks of the Yarra 
tiver in Melbourne, Australia, 
stretch 100 acres of lovely 
sloping lawns, and some 10,000 spe- 
cies of flowering plants. More than 
100 years old, this expanse of natural 
beauty is called the Botanic Gardens, 
a small triangular section of which is 
“Rotary Corner.” Set 
aside by the city in 1935 for the Ro- 
tary Club of Melbourne to use, it is a 
plot of ground that holds both living 
ind inanimate tributes to Rotary and 
some of the men who helped to shape 


trees, 


known as 


its course 

New to this spot of Australian 

irth is an impressive bench of red 
erected by the Melbourne 
Club in honor of Rotary’s 
Founder, Paul P. Harris, and one of 
its Past International Presidents, 
Angus S. Mitchell, of Melbourne, who 
ed the organization in 1948-49. But 
the story of “Rotary Corner” and the 
trees that now shade its new bench 
back nearly two decades to a 
day when Paul Harris, on a Rotary 
tour with his beloved wife, Jean, 
visited Melbourne and planted the 
first Rotary “tree of friendship” in 
the triangular plot. 

Now grown straight and tall 
other trees planted in “Rotary 
ner” by Mrs. Harris; Angus Mitchell 
and his late wife; W. A. 
first President of the Melbourne 
Club; and Alfred Holtz, first District 
Governor for Australia. Others 
standing there, too, have been ded- 
icated by Past International Presi- 
dents Crawford C. McCullough (1921- 
22), of Fort William, Ontario, Can- 
ada; S. Kendrick Guernsey (1947-48) 


yranite 


Rotary 


70es 
POE 


are 
Cor- 
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A Corner Brightened 


of Jacksonville, Florida; and H. J. 
Brunnier (1952-53), of San Francisco, 
California 

It was in 1947 that Rotary’s Found- 
er passed away, and soon thereafter 
the Melbourne Rotary Club made 
plans to erect a granite bench near 
the tree that Paul Harris had planted. 
As leaves turned their Fall colors 
in the United States last year, Spring 
came to Australia, and on a bright 
afternoon of that season the bench 
was unveiled and presented to the 
city. Designed by a Rotarian, it bears 
this inscription: “Erected by the Ro- 
tary Club of Melbourne to com- 
memorate the work of Rotary’s 
Founder, Paul Harris, and of Angus 
S. Mitchell, the First Australian 
President of Rotary International.” 

As he accepted the bench from 
John T. Reid, President of the Mel- 
bourne Club, the Lord Mayor of the 
city, Councillor R. H. Solly, was 
moved to quote from Shakespeare, 
“This castle hath a pleasant seat. The 
air nimbly and sweetly recommends 
itself unto our gentle senses.” And 
so, in granite, an Australian Rotary 
Club has expressed its thanks “to 
two men whose Rotary service we 
acknowledge, and we hope this trib- 
ute to them will prove a lasting 
benefit and an inspiration to service 
to citizens of Melbourne, both now 
and in the future.” 


Encircled by shade trees in 
“Rotary Corner” in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, is the gran- 
ite bench erected by the Ro- 
tary Club of Melbourne. At 
the dedication ceremonies are 
(left to right) W. J. Brens, 
former Lord Mayor; Angus S. 
Mitchell, Past President of 
RI; R. H. Solly, Lord Mayor; 
J. T. Reid, Club President. 
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in its wake a rise in prices over the 
years. They seem to think that the 
only way to avoid a long-run rise in 
prices is to have recessions sufficiently 
severe to cancel out the price rises of 
the preceding booms. 

I am convinced that we shall learn to 
avoid these boom spirals in prices, and 
I do not believe that the arguments 
stating the alternative solutions of infla- 
tion or unemployment have any validity. 

If we accept the contentions of some 
economists that, whereas price rise is 
an evil, to have continuing full employ- 
ment there is no other choice than to 
accept some continuing even though 
perhaps moderate price rise, then we 
have lost the battle before it has begun. 

If every businessman knows that the 
Government (including the monetary 
authorities) is reconciled to some con- 
tinuing price rise, then any attempt at 
stabilization is hopeless, and we may 
wind up not with a moderate but with 
quite a substantial price rise. There- 
fore, we must search for policies com- 
patible with promotion of continuing 
full employment as well as of long-run 


price stability 


. 
SETTING our sights on both, we can- 
not guarantee that we will achieve 
either, since we must admit that most 
economic policies are less than perfect, 
but that is not the same as lowering 
our sights from the beginning. 

To accomplish our double goal, we 
must recognize that: 

Once labor has obtained its fair 
share of the national product, 
further increases in wages should 
not exceed the equivalent of la- 
bor’s share of increased produc- 
tivity. 

Credit and monetary policy as 
well as wage policy must be 7o- 
ordinated with other economic 
policies of the Government. 

Efforts must be made to keep 
cash deficits—on balance—so low 
that they can be absorbed by na- 
tional savings without creating 
current and potential inflation. 
Booms are frequently the forerunners 

of depressions. It is logical to use meas- 
ures of a similar pattern to combat both. 
In either case the time element is im- 
portant, and we must not give in to 
demands—no matter how vociferous— 
for slow and inadequate action to pre- 
vent booms, while we tackle recessions 
vigorously and promptly. 

If we show courage and imagination 
in attempting to curb with equal zeal 
booms as well as depressions, we shall 
ee that both full employment and sta- 


bility are attainable objectives. 


‘ 
SUCCESS 
To reach the top it saves some time 
To have a family tree to climb. 
—VESTA NICKERSON LUKEI 
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Can We Stabilize Price Levels and Have Full Employment? 


The Two Goals Conflict 
[Continued from page 15] 


in building construction it was 6.2 per- 
cent, and in retailing it was 
1951, 


the consumers 


5.5 percent 
Novem 
index 


Between November, and 


price 
3 percent, and between No 
1952, and November, 1953, by .6 


cent. These increases in the con- 


index small enough 


noticeable, and yet if the 


mers price are 


to be hardly 
index were to rise for a generation at 
the rate of the last two years, the drop 
in the purchasing power of the dolla 
would be substantial. 

It is interesting to notice briefly some 
of the unions influence 
There 


industries or occupations in which 


ways in which 


the rise in are a 
few 


for one 


money wages. 
another rather large 
in wages occur. There 
different possible 
may be 


reason oO! 
increases are a 


good many reasons 


why there a large increase in 
wages in a given industry. The reason 
may be rapid expansion of the industry 
and a strong demand for labor; it may 
be rapid technological progress and the 
decisions of managements to 
much of the the 


higher wages in order to protect highly 


pass on 
savings in form of 
profitable operations from interruption 
by strikes; it may be unusually power- 


ful and aggressive unions. 
At any 


lished in a large part of industry 


rate, with unions well estab- 


and 
with many employers of nonunion 
that 


will organize, the large wage increases 


workers fearful their employees 


in some industries have considerable 
industries 
the 


non- 


wages in other 
attempt to 


and 


influence on 
The 


largest 


unions spread 


Wage increases many 


union employers match the wage gains 
of the 


thei 


unions in order to discourage 
employees from organizing 

Boom periods in the past have usually 
the 


excep- 


been accompanied by some rise in 
There 


tions to this generalization (in the 1880s 


price evel have been 
and the 1920s, for example), but it has 
vy been true that prices rise when 
The 
Government to do 
limit 


usua 


business booms. community ex- 
what it 


business, 


pects the 


can to contractions in 


and progress is gradually being made 


in increasing the resistance of the econ- 


omy to contractions. But if prices rise 
during 


periods of boom and if the Gov- 


ernment has considerable success in 
imiting contractions in business, prices 
are not likely to drop enough in periods 
of contraction to offset the rise in the 
previous boom. 

With the 
expect the Government to be increasing- 
and fight- 


Hence, unless the tend- 


passage of time one must 


VY aggres resourceful in 


sive 


ing recessions. 


Says Sumner H. Slichter 


ency for booms to produce increases 


in prices can be far more effectivels 


controlled than in the past, price rises 
than the 


prices during recessions. Prog- 


during booms will be greater 
drop ot 
ress Is being made in discouraging the 
speculative bidding up of prices during 
This 


changes in 


booms best seen in 


the 


that have occurred during the last gen 


progress is 
inventory management 
eration, Enterprises now get along with 


considerably smaller inventories than 
was customary before o1 
the First World War, and 
to be less tendency to speculate in in 


ventories. Inventory losses in recessions 


shortly after 


there seems 


plus quicker and more reliable trans- 
portation seem to have been largely re- 
sponsible for the changes in inventory 
policy. 

The problem of controlling credit in 
periods of boom is still a difficult one 
The political pressures for easy credit 
to finance the purchase of durable con- 
sumer goods and housing are strong and 
are likely to remain strong. 

Many people regard the achievement 
of a stable price level as so important 
that they 
ment in order to prevent a long-run rise 


would sacrifice full employ- 


in the level. There is no doubt 


that the enforcement of strict enough 
credit policies during periods of boom 


price 


would prevent prices from rising by 
more than enough to offset the drop in 
prices of the preceding recession. For 
example, if the price level dropped by 
10 percent in a recession and rose only 
10 percent in the following boom, there 
would be no change in the price level 
from the peak of one boom to the peak 
of the 


while fluctuating cyclically, would 


following boom, and the price 


level, 
not 
But the prevention of a long-run rise 


rise in the long run 


in prices by credit policy would be 


renreweeetw?tteaeet ff ee 


MANKIND might be di- 
vided between the multitude 
who hate to be kept waiting 
because they get bored and 
the happy few who rather 
like it because it gives them 
time for thought. 


—ABBE ERNEST DIMNET 


French Philosopher 
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wasteful because it would prevent the 
attainment of full employment except 
perhaps for a very brief time at the 
peak of the boom, and perhaps not even 
then. Most of the time the economy 
would not be making full use of its 
abor force and output would suffer. 
So also would the standard of consump- 
tion. The policy of achieving a stable 
price level in the long run by very 
strict credit policies during booms 
vould also be unjust. Stable prices 
would be achieved by forcing part of 
the labor force to accept unnecessary 
unemployment. The injustice which 
would be imposed on the unnecessarily 
inemployed in order to keep. the 
price level stable would be more serious 
than the injustice imposed by a slowly 
rising price level on pensioners, owners 
of saving deposits, and beneficiaries of 
ife insurance because much can be 
lone to mitigate the injustices of a 
slowly rising price level. An example of 
one step that might be taken is the 
basing of pensions in part on the bene- 
ficiary’s equity in a fund invested in 
common stocks rather than bonds. Such 
an arrangement has already been made 
available to university teachers in the 
College Retirement Equities Fund. 


\ LTHOUGH experience indicates that 
full employment can be achieved in the 
ong run only by accepting some rise in 
prices, there are possibilities of reduc- 
ng the conflict between full employ- 
ment and stable prices. One possibility 
that the community will insist that 
employers do a better job of resisting 
the wage demands of trade unions. The 
rer employers desire public approval 
their wage policies. In the past they 
ve yielded too readily to the demands 
unions, partly because they did not 
h to be shut down while their rivals 
business, and partly because they 
felt that a fight on behalf of the 
onsumer would win them less public 
approval than would the granting 
of liberal wage concessions. But if the 
public decides that it must have stable 
ibor costs in order to have a stable 
price level, the resistance of employers 
to stiff wage demands will be strength- 
ened. Employers may not be able to 
prevent wages from rising faster than 
output per man-hour in periods of high 
employment, but they can undoubtedly 
ow down the rise in money wages. 
Another way in which the conflict 
between full employment and _ stable 
prices may be reduced is through 
changes in the business cycle. In the 
past there has been a strong tendency 
for business enterprises to cut outlays 
on plant and equipment when business 
started to drop and to concentrate those 
expenditures to a considerable extent 
n boom periods. Thus, the timing of 
outlays on plant and equipment has 
tended to accentuate the ups and downs 
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of business. As the economy becomes 
more resistant to contractions in busi- 
ness and as recessions become milder, 
more and more enterprises will ignore 
the cyclical ups and downs of business 
in carrying out their long-range invest- 
ment programs. 

As this happens, business cycles will 


become less and less sharply defined. 


There will be less tendency for all parts 
of business to move up and down to- 


gether with small lags, and more of a 


HAT kind 
the Presidency of your 


man should you put 
Club in 1954- 


} 


And what will he have to do once 
you put him there? 

As the 8,000 Clubs of the Rotary world 
1954- 
they may find the following state- 


pre pare to select new leaders for 


ment adopted by the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International in 1946-47 of 
value: 


QUALIFICATIONS 

The Club President— 
Must be an active, additional active, 

past service, or a senior active member 

in good standing of his Club. The in- 

tegrity of his classification (if an active 


or additional active member) should be 


unquestioned 
Should possess the ability to assume 
eadership of the Club and possess 
» esteem and confidence of the fellow 
members. 
Should be prepared to give the time 
and effort necessary to lead and carry 
the work of his Club. 
Should have served in his Club as a 
Board member or as Chairman or mem- 


ber of one or more of the major Com- 
mittees or as Club Secretary. 

Should have attended one or more 
listrict Conferences. 

Should have a working knowledge of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of his 
and the Object of Rotary. 
is also desirable that he should 
attended at least one international 


ynvention before assuming office, if 


The Club President— 
Presides at meetings of the Club 
Sees that each meeting is carefully 


planned, opening and adjourning on 

Presides at regular meetings (at 

ist once a month) of the Board of 
Directors 

Appoints Club Committee Chairmen 

and members who are qualified for the 


jobs assigned. 


tendency for the lags to be long or for 
different parts of business to move in 
Such 
the business cycle would weaken the 


opposite directions. changes in 
tendency for booms to produce rises in 
prices, and thus for prices to rise in the 
long run. Now that much has been done 
to make the economy more resistant to 
contraction, business concerns should 
be strongly encouraged to ignore the 
business cycle in executing their in- 


vestment programs. 


Your President 


Makes certain that each Committee 
has definite objectives and that each is 
functioning consistently. 

Holds 


first as soon as possible 


regular Club Assemblies, the 
after the ap 
pointment of Committees. 

Attends District Conference 

Attends 
dent-Elect 


District Assembly as Presi- 


Codperates with the Governor in var- 
ious Club and District Rotary matters, 


and handles all correspondence prompt- 
ly. 
Supervises the preparation of a Club 


budget and the proper accounting of 
Club finances, including an annual audit 
Sees that written reports by the var- 
ious Committee 
to the Governor on the occasion of his 
official visit to the Club. 
Makes use of information and helpful 


Secretariat 


Chairmen are presented 


suggestions available at the 
of Rotary International. 

Makes certain that important infor- 
mation obtained from the News Broad- 
Monthly Letter, and 


other bulletins and literature from the 


cast, Governor's 


Rotary International Secretariat and 
Governor is passed on to the Club mem- 
bers. 

Makes certain that the 


ly represented at the District Confer- 


Club is proper- 
ence and at the Convention of Rotary 
International. 

Conducts a semiannual 
January on all Committee activities and 
of the Ro- 


checkup in 


objectives for the balance 
tary year. 

Submits in June a comprehensive re- 
port to the Club of the status of Club 
finances and on the extent to which the 
Club has achieved its objectives for the 
year. 

Confers with his successor before go- 
ing out of office. 

Arranges a joint meeting of the in- 
coming and outgoing Boards of Direc- 
tors for the dual purpose of getting the 
new administration off to a good start 
and providing continuity of Club admin- 


istrations. 
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Your Letters 
[Continued from page 2] 


ago, and probably will lose nothing by 
waiting 60 days—but nevertheless you 
iress, get out the car, prepare the 
paper he wants, advise him as best you 
can—and get home to bed just in time 
to be interrupted by another telephone 
call. You can go on like this until every 
nerve in your body is screaming for 
rest. 

How are you, the lawyer, going to 
be protected against the same kind of 
wolves who hound the doctor? Here are 
a few simple rules for the client to 
follow: 

1. Choose your lawyer with caution. 
Get one in whose integrity and ability 
you have full confidence. 

2. Don’t ever call your lawyer after 
office hours. 

3. If you do call 
don’t tell or try 
wife your problem. 

4. If you contact a lawyer for the first 
time, it should be at his office, never at 
his home. 

5. Don’t try to discuss legal matters 
with your lawyer at a social gathering. 

6. Don’t ask a lawyer any question 
about a legal item he is handling for 
someone else. 

7. Tell your troubles in a 
straightforward manner. 

8. Do not stop a lawyer on the street 
and ask his opinion about some legal 
problem. He won't want to give an off- 
hand opinion—and you don’t want it. 

9. Pay the attorney’s fee promptly. 

10. Remember the lawyer is a human 
being. He can only apply the law to 
a given set of facts 


the lawyer’s house, 
to tell the lawyer’s 


simple, 


‘Polio: Every one’s Job’ 

Believes RicHarp S. CLARK, Director 

Randolph County March of Dimes 

Asheboro, North Carolina 

After reading Polio: The Last Round?, 
by Albert Q. Maisel [THE ROTARIAN for 
October], I want to thank Rotarians for 
helping the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis get the facts about 
polio to the people 

Polio is everyone’s job. The financial 
success of the March of Dimes has been 
proof that many people realize this. 
However, in order to prevent polio, 
more men, women, and children must 
make it their business. If the facts are 
given to the people, then we can wipe 
out polio. 

Mr. Maisel’s article will 
March of Dimes a real 
irm., 


give the 
“shot in the 


‘Peace Can’t Be Born in Fear’ 

Believes Mrs. R. P. HOFFMAN 

Wife of Rotarian 

Defiance, Ohio 

After I read You and I and the Atom 
[THE ROTARIAN for December], I realized 
that my days of retirement were over. 
There is no doubt in my mind but what 
the author, Lloyd A. Moll, had the best 
interests of his country in mind when 
he wrote as he did. I recognize that 
his purpose was to overcome the apathy 
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and passiveness that the average per- 
son seems to have in regard to the pres- 
ent world dilemma, and I am grateful 
to him for giving me something definite 
to work on. 

The four reasons given by President 
Moll as to why we should increase our 
understanding of this atomic era are 
““(1) because we are scared; (2) because 
the control of nuclear energy is un- 
doubtedly the greatest single issue be- 
tween nations today; (3) because we 
want to see this vast new energy ap- 
plied to peaceful ends by private enter- 
prise; and (4) because we are philo- 
sophically and religiously concerned.” 
He says, further, “We are rightfully 
scared.” And, “Anyone who is not scared 
is deficient in a fundamental safeguard 





Nature provided him for his survival.” 

I admit to a deficiency, for I am not 
scared. No matter how thin we slice it, 
fear is a negative emotion, a paralyzing 
condition, and an obvious lack of the 
most important weapon man has against 
evil: faith. 

Fear, terror, and panic must be over- 
come, and these can be overcome by use 
of the highest forms of knowledge 
through the medium of education. Not 
by the forms of education we so proud- 
ly boast of today. We teach our children 
all the nonessentials in school and then 
we try to legislate rules and punish- 
ments to treat their ignorance. 

If it is true that we are “philosophi- 
cally and religiously concerned,” isn’t 
it necessary for us to become philosophi- 


IN THIS FREE BOOKLET 


YOU'LL DISCOVER THE 


SECRET OF 
HEATING 


x 


See how B & G Hydro-Flo Forced Hot Water Heating 
makes every inch of your home livable 


If you're planning a home, by all means read “Capture the 


Sun with B & G Hyd? 


-F/o Heating.” It will give you a clear 


understanding of how to properly heat a house of modern 


design 
B & G Hydro-Fi 
radiant, sun-like warmth 


the windows 


keeps floors delightfully warm 


Heating blankets a// your home with 


prevents icy down-drafts from 


Automati- 


cally the heat supply is modulated to meet every change in the 


weather, so that indoor temperature is uniformly comfort- 


able. Hydro-Flo Heating is exceptionally economical—no 


wasteful overheating. 


And finally, B & G Hydro-Flo Heating provides an ever- 


ready, year ‘round supply of low-cost hot water for kitchen, 


laundry and bath. So don't decide on your heating system 


until you've read this booklet. 


B & G Hydro-Flo equipment can be in- 
stalled on any hot water heating boiler 
1. Booster Pump. 2. Flo-Control Vaive. 
3. Water Heater. 


BaG Hydro-Fic Heating 


A=) BELL & GOSSETT COMPANY 


“Reg Dept. DI-28, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Pat. Off. 


Canadian Licensee: §. A. Armstrong Lid., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 





"ere, 


In DeLand, Florida 


There is NO State income tax nor inheritance 
tax... There IS a $5,000 homestead tax ex- 
emption and $500 widows’ exemption. 

Home of Stetson University, Deland appeals to 
cultured people. Located between the St. Johns 
River and the Atlantic Ocean... near fabulous 
Ponce Deleon Springs and the famous lake 
region of Florida. . . itis a fisherman's Paradise. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Moving? Changing your address? 
Send your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Tear the address label off 
magazine cover and send it with your new 
address. The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide the extra postage 
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cally and religiously active in all these 
conditions that we profess to be con- 
cerned about? 

How may philosophy and religion ef- 

concern themselves with the 
of nuclear energy? Why not 
apply philosophical and spiritual under- 
stal g to the physical properties of 
research? 

atom is the basic 
element and compound of every 
iquid, and solid known to exist. 
iat not an expression of omnipres- 
In the nucleus of the atom we 
find particles bearing a positive electric 
é the protons, and other 
particles bearing no charge, called neu- 
trons. It seems to me that the neutrons 
correspond very closely to divine love, 
and faith; and in “untampered with” 
atoms provide the balance required to 
prevent destruction and promote the ac- 
tion of divine will, which corresponds 
to the protons. The electrons, whose 
negative charge exactly balances the 
positive charge of the protons, bear a 
striking resemblance to man as the im- 
age and likeness, or expression, of God. 
The position of the electrons, which 
determines the identity of the atom, 
seems to correspond to human con- 
sciousness out of which material or hu- 
man needs are filled from divine supply. 
The borrowing of electrons between 
atoms could be compared to the ex- 
change of ideas. 

Certainly we desire peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy, but nuclear en- 
ergy, as such, does not constitute our 
greatest problem. From the scientifi- 
cally material standpoint Communist 

can match us bomb for bomb. 


fectively 


contro 


1a1n 
mic 


structure of 


charge, called 


nations 
It is not our material weapons they fear 
The only reason that all-out war has 
not been precipitated by the Commu- 
nists before now is that they know that 
the only possible means by which they 
could conquer the free world is to de- 
stroy its faith in the one power greater 
than the State: God. Their every effort 
is bent toward that end They fear 
God, because they cannot, or will not, 
understand Him. Are we going to con- 
tinue to fear Him and play 
their hands? 


too, into 


Sao Paulo Boom Still On 


Adds ARMANDO DE ARRUDA PEREIRA 

Engine e7 

Past President, Rotary International 

Sdo Paulo, Brazil 

The article Mountain of Iron, by Le- 
land D. Case [THE RoTARIAN for Novem- 
1953], with its interesting facts 
about Brazil was very much appreciated 
by Brazilians and Brazilian Rotarians. 

There is correcting remark 
I should make and that is re- 
garding Brazil’s population, which ac- 
52 million, 
indicated in the arti- 
has become the largest Latin 

population as well as in 


ber, 


only one 


ike to 


cording to the 1950 census is 
not 45 mi 
cle. Brazi 


ion aS 


country in 
area. 

Sao Paulo is still in the boom and at 
present minutes a new build- 
ing is completed. As regards the popula- 
tion of Sao Paulo, we have left Rio be- 
hind and become the fourth city in 
population in the Americas: first New 
York, then Chicago, Buenos Aires, and 
Sao Paulo. In 1954, when we commem- 
orate the 400th anniversary of the city’s 
founding, our population will be getting 
close to 2,800,000. 


every 28 


Hobby Directory at Work 

Notes HERMANN BECKERT, Rotarian 

Teachers College Comptroller 

Willimantic, Connecticut 

Sons and daughters of Rotarians of 
Willimantic are putting the hobby-di- 
rectory column of THE ROTARIAN 
page 63] to a new use. They have >r- 
ganized a stamp club. Each person listed 
in the directory who lives in another 
country and who mentions an interest 
in stamps is written to by each member 
of the stamp club, enclosing some U. 8. 
stamps, and expressing the hope that 
the addressee will reply and send some 
stamps from his or her country. Each 
letter is checked to see that it contains 
not only the request but also some in- 
formation about the sender and his or 
her interests. In this way we hope to ex- 
change not only stamps, but also ideas. 

We Willimantic Rotarians bring to 
our weekly meetings the stamps from 
envelopes which come to our offices and 


[see 





Flowing sweetly and serene 
In Eternity’s timeless stream. 


Retirement 


Vo starvelings we, quarreling for a job, 

Vo fardlings, sweating irritably in God's bright sun; 

Vo inescapable hounds upon our heels, nagging and snapping, 
No avarice pulling like a magnet draws us to piles of gold; 

Vo block and tackle, straining jealously, urges us to fame, 

We are knothole lookers, seeing some great vanity arise, 
Shattering quiet and the longer look, 

Facing fearlessly the joy or pain of each tomorrow, 

Spirits living in the pure sunlight of today 


Nor harboring regrets of yesterdays, 


Josepu E. PooLey 
Rotarian, Madison, N. J 
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they are turned over to the stamp club. 
If any youngsters would like to share 
our stamps and ideas, they may write 
me in care of Willimantic State Teach- 
ers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


An Offer of Help 

From CECELIA 

Pennsylvania 

This is a note of thanks. About two 
years ago I send you letter that I would 
like to correspond with boys and girls 
my age. Well, I have 16 pen pals now 
and I hope to have many more. They 
are from all over the world. 

I think the Rotary Club is the best 
organization around. My brother has 
been in the Rotary Club for about four 
and he really get- 
just been made 
stage show that is 
coming. I think next he might be 
elected President. Who knows? So I 
would like to say thank you very much 
and anything I can do to happy the 
Rotary Club just drop me a line and I 
will be glad to give my service. 


and five years now 
ting along. He was 
chairman of a big 


‘Our Leader's a Bundle of Fun’ 
Says Putt Ke_tNner, Hon. Rotarian 
Magazine-Agency Proprietor 
Sunland-Tujunga, California 

While catching up on my reading I 
noted that in Your Letters, Car! Rochat, 
a Gonzales, Texas, Rotarian, in com- 
menting on Rotary Club singing, said 
that much depends on the song leader 
[THE RoOTARIAN for October]. Truer 
words were spoken! 

Our Roderic Waneé, a 
66-year-old bundle of fun, has proved 
that to us. Sitting in a 
hunched position over 
the keys, Rod startles 
us into thinking of 
Jimmy Durante with 
his spicy talk and de- 
lightful verve. He ac- 
companies and directs 
at the same _ time, 
roaring out the lines 
to the Club and spur- 
ring the members on 
by bawling the day- 
lights out of them when they don’t sing 
enough or when the harmony 
doesn't suit him. Then he can quickly 
change the mood by walking away from 
the piano and directing them softly a 
cappella. Rod has composed a number of 
ditties honoring certain occasions of the 
Club throughout the year and spices his 
direction and songs with certain words 
here and there that keep the attention 
of his singers, to say nothing of the 
amusement it adds to his performance. 

Since Rod is a bachelor, he has no 
worries about bringing a bunch of the 
boys home with him after the regular 
weekly meeting for a big song session 
in his attractive California home. It 
is really amazing the difference Rod 
has made in the fellowship and spirit 
of our Club. Watching him in action 
and noting the results make under- 
standable the fact that he is rated one 
of California’s top directors of youth 
choral groups. 


nevel 


song leader, 


H anee 


loud 
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Pius VALUES 
In Steel Folding Chairs 


@ MORE Strength and Safety 
@ MORE Comfort and Beauty 
@ MORE Exclusive Features 
@ MORE Economy 

@ MORE Versatility 


Write for full information: 
Clarin‘Mfg. Co., Dept. 18, 
4640 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 44, Illinois 





ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE 


BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 








WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 


By E. A. CAREY 


All I want is your name so I can write 
and tell you why I’m willing to send 
you my pipe for 30 days smoking with- 


out a cent of risk on your part. 


My new pipe is not a new model, not a new 
style, not a new gadget, not an improve- 
ment on old style pipes. It is the first 
pipe in the world to use an ENTIRELY 

W PRINCIPLE for giving unadulter- 
ated pleasure to pipe smokers. 


I’ve been a pipe smoker for 30 years— 
always looking for the ideal pipe—buying 
all the disappointing gadgets — never 
finding a single, solitary pipe that would 
smoke hour after hour, day after day, 
without bitterness, bite, or sludge. 


With considerable doubt, I decided to work out 
something for myself. After months of experiment- 
ing and scores of disappointments, suddenly, almost 
by accident, I discovered how to harness four great 
natura! laws to give me everything ] wanted ina pipe. 
It didn’t require any ‘breaking in". From the first 
puff it smoked cool—it smoked mild. It smoked right 
down to the last bit of tobacco without bite. It never 
has to be ‘‘rested’’. AND it never has to be 
cleaned! Yet it is utterly impossible for goo or 
sludge to reach your tongue, because my invention 
dissipates the goo as it forms! 

You might expect all this to require a complicated 
mechanical gadget, but when you see it, the most sur- 
prising thing will be that I’ve done all this in a pipe 
that looks like any of the finest conventional pipes. 


The claims I could make for this new principle in 
tobacco enjoyment are so spectacular that no pipe 
smoker would believe them. So, since “seeing is 
believing’’, I also say “Smoking is convincing” and 
1 want to send you one Carey pipe to smoke 30 days 
at my risk. At the end of that time, if you're willing 
to give up your Carey Pipe, simply break it to bits— 
and return it to me—the trial has cost you nothing. 


Please send me your name today. The coupon or a 
postal card will do. I'll send you absolutely free my 
complete trial offer so you can decide for yourself 
whether or not my pipe-smoking friends are right 
when they say the Carey Pipe is the greatest smok- 
ing invention ever patented. Send your name today, 
As one pipe smoker to another, I'll guarantee you 
the surprise of your life, FREE. Write E. A. Carey, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 443, Chicago 40, Illinois 

SS A EE DD ES SS A SN GD SS, 
Ce. A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., | 
| DEPT. 443 CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS I 
| Please send tacts about the Carey Pipe. Then I will | 

decide if 1 want to try it for 30 Days at YOUR RISK. 
| Everything you cend is free. No cokeoman is to call. | 


Zone_____ State 








TRY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
GET-AHEAD PLAN 


$6 STARTS YOU 


You are living in a period of far-reaching 
changes. New inventions, new industri 
and new ways of doing business are 
creating opportunities for men who want 
to get ahead. 

It will pay you to find out about thes« 
things. One place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. You 
probably think The Journal is just for 
millionaires. That is WRONG. The Jour 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7000 to $20,000 a year. It is 
valuable to owners of small businesses 
It can be of priceless benefit to ambi 
tious young men who want to earn mor 
money. Said one subscriber, “I read The 
Journal every morning and apply its 
lessons to my own business. I call this 
my ‘get-ahead’ plan.” 

To assure speedy delivery to you any 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—New York, Chicago 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y RM 











Thanks Rotarians: 


/ 


“We learn with much pleasure that your 


Rotary Club is sending us a gift sub 
scription to THE ROTARIAN, We ac 
knowledge this gesture with our thank 
and appreciation. 
will be read with much interest by ou 
members and the public who frequen 
our library.” 
cultural institute in India, this quotatior 
is typical of comments from recipients. 


In lands around the globe, recipients o 


s 


THE ROTARIAN 


r 
t 


(From the secretary of a 


? 
} 


f 


International Service Subscriptions to 


THE ROTARIAN or REVISTA RO 
TARIA are appreciative of these gif 


t 


subscriptions . . . donated by Rotary 


Clubs and individuals. 


Are you sending such gifts, too? For ful 


details of this goodwill program, drop a 


note to THE ROTARIAN, 35 Eas 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. Do i 
today! 


t 
t 


What You Said Re: Rotary 


[Continued from page 13] 


development of friendship and under- 
standing 

Adequate time should be provided 
on the Convention program for discus- 
sion of legislation. The time provided 
should be the amount of 
egislation, and a minimum of one day 


should be 


based on 


provided. 

It is important that numerical elec- 
tion results be made available and pub- 
ished 
attendance at the 
Convention informed that 
refet to the Auditor’s Report is not 

ed in the Treasurer’s’ Report 
Convention the 

not 
following 
the 


sent 


Rotarians in 
should be 
ence 
because final 
for the fiscal year is com 
unti months 
the Convention; also that a copy of 
\uditor’s Report will be 
Club, and additional copies wi 
able through the Secretariat 

re is a sentiment existing to re 
the cloth binding on the 


Proceedings book. 


pleted several 


condensed 


C'on- 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


The Convention should continue to 


ve held annually. [The Board concurred 
in this view.] 

The Committee requests the Board 
to instruct the Convention Committee to 
the Convention 


time to discuss legis- 


provision in pro 
im for adequate 
tion, based on the importance and the 
mount of legislation. It is the thought 
of the that a minimum of 
should be provided. [The 


Committee 
ye (1) day 
Board agreed and provided a minimum of 
one day for Legislative Discussion at the 
1954 Convention. | 

The Committee requests the Board 
the 
of the e 
Convention 


numerical, detailed re 
and balloting in 


Daily Bulletin and in 


publish 


ections 


Rorary brings together the mer- 
chant, banker, and lawyer, 
the schoolman, engineer, automobile 


doctor, 
orchestra conductor. It 
with them 

vocations. There’s a 
in Washington, for instance, 
fox raiser in 
grower in Indonesia, and a wild-ani- 
mal distributor in New Hampshire. 
Now add to the list an alligator farm- 
er in Florida! He is W. I 
of St. Augustine, 
said to contain the largest collection 


and 


deaier, 


ulso brings in many men 


of rare holly 
eTOW eI! 
tea 


and a Canada, a 


Drysdale, 
and his farm is 
of alligators on earth. 
“Harvesting” the crop is an invigo- 
rating experience, requiring a certain 
amount of equestrian ability as well 
dexterity in staying the 
distance threshing 


as ample 


propet from a 


tail and massive jaws. Rotarian 


Drysdale ranks high as a possessor 








Unusual Classifications 


the Convention Proceée dings. {The Board 
agreed to do so. | 

—The Committee recommends to the 
Board that the Treasurer read his 
report to the Convention and make men 
tion in his report that the Auditor’s Re- 
port is not yet available because the fis- 
cal year of Rotary International has not 
yet ended, but that a copy of the con- 
densed Auditor’s Report will be sent to 
each Club and that additional copies 
will be available through the Secretar 
iat. [The Board agreed.] 

—The Committee recommends to the 
Board that if within its budget it can be 
done, it would be desirable to return to 
the clothbound Convention Proceedings 
that Pro 

priced in accordance with 
the increased cost of publication. [The 


book, and such Convention 


ceedings be 


Board agreed to return to the clothbound 


Convention Proceedings book effective 


1954. | 


PROXIES 


RECOMMENDATION: 

The uniform procedure as provided 
in the By-Laws should be adhered to 
without exception. [The Board agreed.] 
G6. OUTGOING PRESIDENT OF RI 
Opinion: 

The 


nas 


President of Rotary Interna 
gained wide experience of 
to the administration of Ro 


There should be no 


tional 
great value 
tary International 
change in the present procedure of the 
Past President’s 
the Board of Directors. [The 


Board concurred in this view.] 


Immediate being a 


member of 


ELECTION OF VICE-PRESIDENTS 


RECOMMENDATION: 


—The By-Law provisions should be 





of both of these “tools” of his trade, 
as is plainly apparent in the photo 
You find the 


for 


Why grow alligators? 


answer in milady’s fondness 
and compacts 


hide. 


shoes, purses, belts, 


made of his reticulated 
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strictly adhered to. [The Board agreed 
there should be no change in the By-Law 
concurred in this recom- 


provisions and 


mendation, ] 


ATTENDANCE 

Observations and Opinions: 

—The Committee considered and 
found itself sympathetic with the prob- 
lem of Rotarians of long membership or 
advancing years with respect to the at- 
tendance requirements. 

The Committee is of the further 
opinion that some action should be 
taken to provide for continuance of 
membership without compulsory com- 
pliance with the attendance require- 
nents on the part of Rotarians of long 
membership or advancing years. 

—The Committee studied the Pro- 
posed Enactment proposed by the Ro- 
tary Club of Fort Worth, Texas, and, 
while in agreement with the principle 
embodied in this proposal, is of the 
opinion that such Enactment should 
provide that any senior active member, 
who is of the age of 65 and who desires 
to be excused the attendance re- 

lirements, may be so excused by ac- 
tion of the Directors of his 
Club, and, if so « that his ab- 
shall not be computed in the at- 
endance record of the Club. 


from 


sjoard of 
xcused, 
ence 


RECOMMENDATION: 

-The Committee makes to the Board 
that the Board in- 
ng toward making 
Rotarians of long mem- 
inced years to continue 
thout affecting attend- 
without in any way 
effectiveness of at- 
tendance wherever they may 
e held. [The Board. concurring with the 
Committee, referred the matter tothe Council 


the recommendation 
titute study 


provision 


ook 
for 
ership and ady 
mbership w 
ce records, but 
tracting from the 


conte 


of Past Presidents for comment.] 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR PRESIDENT 
oF RI 
A. Observations 
The portion of 
o the ction of 
S.A. is not repre 
It would best interest of 
itary Interna have a change 
the method of providing for the mem- 
the Nominating Committee for 
resident of RI so as to make it more 
presentative 
—The sentiment expressed by Clubs 
the U.S.A. that members of the Nom- 
nating Committee from the _ U.S.A. 
by the Clubs of the 


and Opinions: 

the method relating 
members from the 
sentative. 


sele 


be to the 


tional to 


rs of 


be selected 


justified. 


ould 
S.A. is 


RECOMMENDATION: 

The Committee makes to the Board 
the recommendation that the Board 
propose to the 1954 Convention legisla- 
tion to make the method of constituting 
the Nominating Committee more repre- 
sentative and that such legislation be as 
follows: [Here the Clarifying Commit- 
tee presented the complete text for a 
Proposed Enactment “To make the 
Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International more representa- 
tive.” [The Board agreed to present such 
a Preposed Enactment to the 1954 Con- 


MARCH, 1954 








For the first 


time in 3 years . . . Quality 


Rio Grande Valley GRAPEFRUIT and ORANGES 


If there were enough fine superior Texas Citrus 
available for every Rotarian in America, it 


would give me a great deal of pleasure to ship 
these bushels of sunshine everywhere. 


pply of world-famous 


Unfortunately the su 
Texas Ruby Red Blus 


limited. This red meated grapefruit is so deli- 
cious it becomes the topic of table conversation. 
The thin-skinned, Texas Valencia Orange, 


The Fruit is offered 
at a special price to ened by the Texas Sun, 
give as many Rota- 
rians as possible 
first hand eating 
pleasure of superior 
Texas Citrus Fruit. 


Oranges, half Grapefruit). Please specify which. 


Hoku Mothershed, 


GOLDEN CITRUS GROVES, INC. 


has no equal for an abundance of rich, sweet, 
tasty juice. The production from our groves is 
picked and packed at the very peak of perfec- 
tion. When the year's crop is gone, 
be no more until next season, many months 
away. The supply will not be obtainable long 
after March Ist. This is our get-acquainted offer 
specially priced to our Rotarian friends. 
Immediate shipment (Express collect at low citrus rate) 
— The bushel of Oranges or Grapefruit or mixed (half 


The box holds a bush- 
el, approximately 55 
pounds. A wonderful 
family package when 
mixed, to contain about 
40 to 60 oranges and 
the balance grapefruit, 
fresh from the groves. 


Grapefruit is very 


rip- 


to flavorful goodness, 


there will 


$6.35 


Send check or 
money order 


P.O. Box 4527 
HARLINGEN 
TEXAS 





American Filan: Fu.) 


European Plan; 
Meets S) Summer; (V 


W inter. 


BERMUDA 





The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel... | 
Golf; Beach and Yacht Club 


Bermuda's most luxurious and complete resort, 180 
ocres, largest private beach, all sports, shops . . . For 
beautiful color folder, WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZA- 
TION, Rep., Dept. RM, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y.; 
‘om Boston, Phila., Cleve., Chi., Toronto. 











ENGLAND 
LONDON 


SOUTH KENSINGTON— HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lor 
jon’s most favoured Hotels Many bedrooms with orivate 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday 
am Palace Road 
with private 
Thursday 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL ae. Bucking?! 
irely odernized nearly a bedrooms 


Westminster Rotary Club meats every 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM—VICTORIA HOTEL. 200 rooms, 150 bath 
rooms. Stuyvesant Restaurant of world fame. RM Fri- 
day 12:15 Man.-Prop. Pieter Vermeij. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent service Ira 
Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30 


400 rooms Direc. 
Patton. Mar 


CALIFORNIA 


Hello from SAN FRANCISCO 


700 ROOMS 
Rates from $7.00 


THE PALACE HOTEL 
Edmond A. Rieder, Gen. Mgr. 
SAAT LORRI 


FLORIDA 


MIAMI BEACH—DELANO HOTEL. 
Ocean at 17th Street. Rotary meets 
Cc. C. Goldberg, Gen. Mgr. 











Nothing panes On the 
at 12:15 on Tuesday 


FLORIDA—Continued 


COMPLETELY AIR / 


MIAMI ROTARY 


>) wun 
\ cnscapggal NOON 
\s 4g 


yenres youcsra noreL. ries atmosphere; clean, 
ortable, mo ropical holiday; fishing 


gol bowlme Mates $2 »-$3 daily “uis Suter Mgr 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA Soret. 400 rooms of solid 
comfort in the downtowr Dinkler Hotel. A. J. 
Crocy Manager. Moderate rates RM Monday 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 


| ‘HOTEL , SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
| HEADQUARTERS — ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over thirty-five years 
. ° 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12: Lie 














LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS-—ST. CHARLES Accommodations for 1.000 
guests Direction Dinkler Hotels John J. O'Leary Vice. 
Pres. & Mgr Moderate rates RM Wed., 12:15 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET 
3 air-conditioned restaurants 
Neil KR. Messick. General 


600 rooms h bath 
blocks from ome depot 


Manager RM Frid 12:15 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI—SHERATON GIBSON. Cincinnati's iargest, 


t 
1000 rooms with television. Restaurant and 650 rooms 
air conditioned. Mark Schmidt, GM RM Thurs., 12:15 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. The South Finest—One 
of America’s est," 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 
tion, air-conditioned RM Tues., 12:15. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER. Preferred 
Home of famous Mural Room. 700 
TV m guest rooms I Baker 


address in Dallas, 
rooms air conditioned, 


GM RM Wed., i2:uu, 
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QUICKLY FOLD 


ae itchell 
CHANGING ome, 


ROOM USES 
TOPS OF 


MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 

STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


ations 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING co. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. Dept F 


(LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 


sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 





COMMERCIAL or INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 
CONSULT 
James E. Poling 
135 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 
WE NEGOTIATE—NATION WIDE 














WANT TO SELL 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT? 


1,360,000 trucks 101,000 truck-tractors 

125,000 truck-trailers 
912,000 business passenger cars 
are owned by industries or businesses 
in which subscribers to The Rotarian are 
officials, owners, partners or key execu- 
tives. In addition, 406.000 personal pas- 
senger cars are owned by subscribers to 
The Rotarian. 











DON’T STAND THERE GAPING! 


NEW SPEAKERS' DICTIONARY 


6,000—QUIPS, PUNS—A to Z—6,000 
Shakespeare to Shenanigan 


$3.50—CREAM OF WIT— $3.50 





ARKELL, Publisher Sebring, Fla. 


.»» MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY! 


nd devices 
rome seNe 10¢ to 


vention.] The complete text of it will ap- 
pear in the booklet of proposed legisla- 
tion to be mailed to all Clubs not less 
than 90 days before the opening of the 
Convention. ] 

B. Observations and Opinions: 

The foregoing recommendation that 
Past Directors of RI constitute 
from whom the membership of the Nom- 
inating Committee is to be chosen rep- 
resenting the five zones in the U.S.A., 
the Committee believes such a basis of 
membership would provide members of 
the Nominating Committee who (1) 
would have greater knowledge of the in- 
yeing discussed for the Presi- 

have a broad experience in 


those 


dividuals 
denev: (2) 
Rotary. 

—Inasmuch as the Committee has no 
opinion from outside the 
U.S.A. as to a change in members of 
the Nominating Committee represent- 
ing such places, the Committee refrains 
from making any over-all recommenda- 
tion only on account of considerations 
and convenience. 


evidence of 


of economy 


RECOMMENDATION: 

The Committee recommends to the 
Board that it give further study to the 
tion of Past Directors of RI serving 
the Nominating Committee 
a change can be justified 
[The Board agreed and asked 
the Council of Past Presidents to make 

a study. | 


where 
within 


such 


10. COUNCIL ON LEGISLATION 
Observations and Opinions: 
It is desirable that the 
truly representative so as to have 
ntation on the 
representative from 
District of RI. 
The Council should be composed of 
elected at the 


Council be 
represe basis of one 


elected each duly 


constituted 


resent and past officers 
district Conference 

At the time there is 
little opportunity for consideration of 
matters at the District or 


I 
I 


present very 


itive 
that 


referred to the 
being referred to the 


desirable proposed egis 
member Clubs 
before 
Council for deliberation and recommen- 
dation to the Convention for final ac- 
tion 
as Ro- 
would 


mat 


Because it is conceivable that 
tary grows in numbers, which 
handling of legislative 
umbersome by a 
large as the Convention, and inasmuch 
Rotary Clubs of the 
recognize the 
final legislative 
further study should be given 
Board to the advisability of 

(a) providing for a Council on Legis- 
lation which would be the 
tive body (subject to an acceptable ref- 
erendum by Clubs). 


make the 


ters more ¢ body as 
world may 
Counci on 
body, 


by the 


as the 
eventually 


Legisla 


tion as a 


final legisla- 


(b) the Council meeting every two 

) RI paying the expenses of the 
members of a biennial Council. 

If it is determined that the Council 
shall meet only every other year, there 
should be an emergency clause in the 
tI By-Laws to the effect that, if in the 


opinion of the Board an emergency 


“11. Forums oN 


exists, proposed legislation may be acted 
upon by the Convention in the year in 
which there is no Council. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

—The Committee makes to the 
the recommendation that legislation be 
presented to the 1954 Seattle Conven- 
tion for a biennial Council on Legisla- 
tion. [The Board agreed to present such 
legislation to the 1954 Convention. |] 

—The Committee makes to the 
the recommendation that legislation be 
presented to the 1954 Seattle Conven- 
tion for the Council to be composed of 
members as follows: 
representative of the 
duly constituted 
District of RI, elected at the Dis- 
trict Conference, such represen- 
tative to be a present or past of- 
ficer of RI, or, in the event such is 
not available, the incoming Dis- 
trict Governor (the incoming RI 
Representative in Great Britain 
and Ireland). 

—the four Past 
mediately preceding the 
ate Past President. 

—the Chairman of the 
on Legislation. 

—not more than one 
non-Districted Clubs to be 
the President. 
than repre- 
large to be desig- 
President 
the other mem 
Directors, 


Board 


3oard 


—one 
Clubs of each 


Presidents im- 
Immedi- 


Council 


representa- 
tive of 
lated by 
—not 


desig 
more three 
sentatives at 
nated by the 

the President, 
bers of the Board of 
Secretary of RI as non- 
participants. [The Board 
agreed to present such legislation to 


and the 
voting 
the 1954 Convention. | 
CLUB AND INTERCITY 
LFVEI 
Observations and Opinions: 
Forums are a good means of reach 
ing the individual Rotarian with in 
formation about Rotary 
—The Committee is pleased to note 
that being given on the pro- 
gram of the 1954 International Assem- 
bly to presenting this subject. 


time 1s 


12. REWRITING THE CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS 
Observation: 
The Committee 

tion that in the years since the report 

of the Drafting Committee on Rewrit- 
ing the Constitutional Documents of Ro- 
tary International has been available 
the Board of Directors has availed itself 
of the opportunity of putting into effect 
various portions of the report as it re- 
lates to proposed legislation at the Con- 
vention each year, and commends the 

Board with the expressed hope that it 

in the future 


notes with satisfac 


will continue the practice 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES AND AREA AD- 
MINISTRATION 
Opinion: 

—The Committee 
advancement of the 
tional understanding, 
peace requires general recognition of 
the utmost importance in preserving 
and promoting the international fellow- 


that the 
ideal of interna- 
goodwill, and 


believes 
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ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enam- 
el Colors on Heavy Gauge 
Steel. 

29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panel for 3 lines of 
copy as illustrated. 


Single faced and double 
faced models. 


Reasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 











HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE 





FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for Ff 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nomeploates, awards, testimonials 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. S 





DEPT. 45 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, W. Y. 





Want more business 


from 


LATIN AMERICA? 


Tell your story to these 


30,000 


TOP-FLIGHT 


EXECUTIVES 


82% of them are decision-making 
leaders in commerce, industry and 
government. 15% are important 
professional men. And they have 
what it takes to buy what you sell. 
Do they know you ... and your 
product? 

There’s no better way to get their 
attention than in the one magazine 
they all read . . . regularly ... 
Revista Rotaria. 

Let us give you some interesting 
facts. 


REVISTA 
ROTARIA 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 











Marcu, 1954 


| 
| 


ship of member Clubs throughout the 
world based not upon the grouping of 
Clubs in national or regional areas, but 
upon the direct relationship and com- 
mon responsibility of the member Clubs 
to the international organization. [The 
Board agreed to review annually the con- 
tribution that Advisory Committees make 
to the over-all realization of the Rotary 
program. |} 


14. EXTENSION 
Observations and Opinions: 

—The Committee notes with satisfac- 
tion the tendency of Clubs in larger 
cities to release territory for the forma- 
tion of additional Clubs. The Committee 
desires that this trend increase, giving 
opportunities for more Clubs to be es- 
tablished and giving more individuals 
the privilege of Rotary membership and 
the opportunity for service, thereby in- 
creasing the influence of Rotary. 

—Experience indicates that where 
Clubs in large cities have relinquished 
territory and new Clubs have been es- 
tablished the Club relinquishing the ter- 
ritory gains. 

—The Committee appreciates what is 
being done and expresses the hope that 
the tendency will continue to grow. 


15. ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Observations and Opinions: 

—The Committee notes the procedure 
for selecting candidates from _ Ibero- 
American and Asia-ANZSAO regions by 
the Board of Directors of RI wherein it 
is stated that “Each year at each Dis- 
trict Conference in the Ibero-American 
and Asia-ANZSAO regions a candidate 
for nomination as Director of RI from 
the respective regions may be selected 
from the nominations received by the 
District Governor for such candidacy 
from the Clubs within the District.” In 
some Districts embarrassment has been 
reported in complying with the provi- 
sion. The Committee believes it is not 
possible for Districts in these regions to 
know in advance the year in which the 
Board may be considering nominating a 
Director of RI from any particular Dis- 
trict within the region. 


RECOMMENDATION: 

—The Committee recommends that 
the Board give further study to this 
procedure, having in mind the wish of 
some Districts that they might have 
advance intimation as to the time when 
the Board may be considering nominat- 
ing a Director from their District or a 
certain group of Districts. [The Board 
referred the matter to the Council of Past 
Presidents for study and suggestions for 
improvement in procedure. ] 


16. UTILIZING SERVICES OF PAST GOVERNORS 
Observations and Opinions: 

—This matter is effectively empha- 
sized in the Manual of Procedure where- 
in the attention of the District Governor 
is called to the vast reservoir of experi- 
ence among the Past District Governors 
in the District. 

—Utilizing services of Past District 
Governors is especially emphasized at 
the International Assembly. [The Board 

[Continued on page 62] 





@ KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


© SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


HUH VALET 


Provide check- 

room efficiency. 

End locker room 

evils—fit in any- 

where. Accom- 

modate 3 (or 6) 

persons per run- 

ning foot—coats, 

hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 

Lifetime welded steel construc- 

tion. Modern baked enamel 

finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 


® VALET RACKS ® 
Commercial, industrial ‘4 Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip: U5 Wardrobe end Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO., li2i W. 37th St. Chicago $, U.S.8 





ROTARIANS! RENT A 
CAR IN EUROPE 


ARS IN SUPERS 


LESLIE H. WILSON 
Managing Director 


London Engiand 
CAR HIRE 
SERVICES LTD. 


34 Acre Lane. Brixton. 
London, S.W. 2, England 


Offers new brochure giving photos of cars 
routes in r Scandinavia and 
LESLIE s ear » Rotarians fr 
world t where yo 
when, and 
quotation without 
“THE 


you a map with ro ute 
obligation 


SERVICE THAT EXCELS” 





Ocala and Marion County's 
“  Jocation in the beautiful rolling 
. hills and lake region of Florida 
makes it an ideal place for those 
who want to remain active during 
retirement. Cool summers, mild 
winters and numerous cultural 
activities enhance the appeai of 
E> this retirement paradise. Beautiful 
18 hole golf course. Home of 
Silver Springs and Rainbow 
S Springs. Bass-filled lakes challenge 
those who long to drop a lazy 
line where fish are plentiful. 
In addition, there is no state 
income tax nor inheritance tax. 
Consider these advantages and 
you'll make Ocala and Marion 

= xCounty your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 
== For free details write to Ocala 
and Marion County Chamber 

of Commerce, Zone 63 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 


ruck 


Transport Storage 
Truck No. TSC 
Transport Truck No. TF 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG, PRICES 
AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
17 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 





OPENINGS WITH AN 
EXCLUSIVE CALENDAR HOUSE 


We have openings in most areas 
who seek a future. Many of our nm 
built up balances of over $1 ) 
The best 


our Profit Sharing fund. 
endars and business gi 
prepared to sell, exclusively 
side-lining—-write 
Irving L. Greene, Pres. 
THE GERLACH-BARKLOW CO. 
Joliet 1, Ti. 


f 





COOPERATIVE PRODUCTION SYSTEM 
Literature and Lectures 


University of Economics Foundation 
101 Park Avenue, New York |7, N. Y 











Made-to-Measure 
CLOTHES 4 
FOR MEN 


14250 49 $73. 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 
NATIONALLY PRICED 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Write for name of our EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZED AGENCY in yo 


requested the Program Planning Committee 
to review the subject and recommend a 
suggested procedure.] 


17. ROTARY INSTITUTE 

Observation and Opinion: 

Free discussion in Rotary should 
obtain at all levels and the Committee 
expresses the hope that freedom of dis- 
cussion which prevailed in the 1953 Ro- 
Institute will continue. [The Board 
recognized that it is within the province 
of the Rotary Institute Agenda Committee 
and the Institute Moderator to determine 
those subjects to be discussed.] 


tary 


18. RI FINANCES 

Opinion h 

Rotary International 
Clubs a complete summary 
information regarding RI finances 
through the condensed Auditor’s Re 
port Any Club desiring more detailed 
information has the right to ask for it 
through the Secre- 


offers to its 


member 


and can receive it 


it 


RI PUBLICATIONS 

Opinion: 

With Rotary 
irrently in twenty-four (24) languages 


various publications 


1 other languages being added as Op- 


rtunities become available, satisfac 
progress is being made in issuing 
tary literature in 


an English. Close coéperation of the 


languages other 
retariat with linguistic groups is es 
ial and should be continued 
* x ~ 
o that, my fellow Rotarian, is the 
1 of the Clarifying Committee Report 
the action your Board took on it 
but in the minds of many it is only 
arined 


beginning of that greatly c 


improved relationship we see com- 


agree on this—all of us 379,000 


Rotarians in our 8,000 Clubs: we all 


value, and love our Rotary 


friendships and our Rotary. We all take 


esteem, 
pride in the things we can do 
through Rotary. We all think our own 
Club the finest on earth—or wish we 
could make it so. We differ only on how 


good 


we can make our world-wide Rotary 
perform to the best of its great poten- 
tial. 

And is it any 


we differ? Think of the vast variety of 


wonder, actually, that 


of the men who make up our organiza- 
tion—their different nationalities, tradi 
tions, systems, races, religions, climates, 
The 


really is that we get along so well. 


and approaches to life. wonder 
I do not know who he was, but I am 


told that one of the several men who 
came before the Clarifying Committee 
“The thing 
brings us together is our love of 


little 


put it something like this: 
that 
Rotary. Let us be done with our 
with the 


is not enough between us to di- 


dissensions and get on 


There 


vide us.” 


job. 


There never was and never will be 
and 
yours will be also, to the six fine Ro- 


tarians of the 


but my hat is off, perhaps 


Clarifying Committee 
and to the hundreds of Rotarians who 
helped them for showing us the way to 
reduce the little that was between us to 
almost nothing. 

The job is not ended, of course. But 
tried to 


And we have a plan, 


we have make our positions 
clear. 
for the 


lationship in our great Rotary family. It 


a blueprint 
building of a sounder, closer re- 
for you and me and for 


now remains 


your Club and mine and for every other 
unit and element in Rotary to build and 
build we toward the realization of it. 


9 


Are we ~ady : 





Since last month’s listing of Rotary 
Clubs that have contributed to the 
Rotary Foundation on the basis of $10 
or more per member, 37 additional 
Clubs had at press time become 100 
percenters. This brought the total 
number of 100 percent Clubs to 3,372. 
As of January 22, $141,591 had been 
received since July 1, 1953. The latest 
contributors (with numbers in paren- 
theses indicating membership) are: 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide (136). 


CANADA 
Amherstburg, Ont. (37); Forest, Ont. 
(41). 
FINLAND 
Toijala (26); Forssa (32). 
FRANCE 
Nice (127); Avignon (47). 


HAWAII 
Windward Oahu (25). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


JAPAN 
Kagoshima (43); Saga (21). 


NEW ZEALAND 
Wairoa (33). 
SWEDEN 
Gislaved (28). 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Germiston (34). 


UNITED STATES 

Greenville, Ala. (50); Stamford, 
Conn. (91); Tenafly, N. J. (29); Lenox, 
Iowa (34); Bloomfield, Ind. (40); Tay- 
lor, Tex. (46); Houlton, Me. (51); 
Montpelier, Vt. (51); Park Ridge, N. J. 
(30); Camden, Me. (44); Newton, 
Miss. (46); Dickinson, No. Dak. (57); 
Appleton, Wis. (115); Leitchfield, Ky. 
(22); Augusta, Ky. (14); El Cerrito, 
Calif. (19); Linton, Ind. (38); Big 
Rapids, Mich. (30); Sonoma, Calif. 
(23); Florence, Ala. (69); Chagrin 
Valley (Chagrin Falls), Ohio (36); 
Clarksville, Tenn. (59); Morristown, 
Tenn. (56); Redmond, Oreg. (30). 
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HOBB 


NHIS month THE Groom turns over 
‘T the Hobby Hitching Post to a host 

of friends—Rotarians or members of 
their families—whose include 
an interesting cross-section of leisure- 
activities. Because so many want 
thei the “awaiting” 
ist grew quite long. Next month we’ll 
be back with another hobby story—plus 


hobbies 


time 


to share hobbies, 


more names of hobbyists. 


Ideas and Patterns: Mrs. Robert F. Wag- 
e! vife of Rotariar desires to swap pat- 
ns for stuffed an als, dolls, and simple 
ngs that children can make; also ideas for 
Como, Miss., U.S.A. 
Rice (15-year-old 
collects picture post- 
t.F.D. No. 1, Blue 


arties and handiwork), 
Posteards: Marian 
ighter of Rote ( 
rds will exchane 
Il}., U.S.A 
Hutterflic Richard S. Smith (19-year-old 
of Rotariar ects butterflies of ail 
ds; will swap st ps, playing cards with 
} hobby material in re 
for butterfl fro any part of the 
orld), 83 Shore Laconia, N. H., U.S.A 
Dolls: Mrs Denman (wife of Ro- 
iar collects l lis of any size or ma- 
and new d fro other countries in 
2012 Walworth St., Green 


cu backs, o7 


f ‘ costu ‘ 
le, Tex., U.S.A 
Parisian Scenes: G. A. Fisher (wishes to 
ceive pictures of Paris, France, in ez- 
ange for Australian scenes), The Armidale 
hool, Armidale, Australia 
Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
eir interest in having pen friends: 
lee J. Shklo year-old daughter of 
pals aged 11-12 in 
ds, and the Hawaiian 
ide photography and 
e souvenirs from other 
The Pas, Man., Canada 
6-year-old daughter of 
orrespond with 
over the world, espe 
Canada; interested in 
dancing, collecting 
Bloemfontein, South 


girts 


Rotar 
people 


old daughter of 
correspond with 
illing to exchange 

f countries for Burma 

eading, letter writing, 

96, Crisp St.. Rangoon, Burma 

Hern -year-old daughter of 

would e pen pals of her own 

likes pets, read 


Adams 


erested 


inda H 


rian 


Hawaii o istralia 


9 N. Park St., 


sruce vell 15-year-old son of 
rian wants t rite to boys and girls 
chess, piano, Scouting 
pong; anxious to play postal chess) 

20 N. Beard St., Shawnee, Okla., U.S.A. 
Julie Canfield }-year-old daughter of Ro 
an—wishes to have pen pals from any 
reading, writing, 

sports), 228 Court St., Keene, N. H 


erested in ter 


ntry hobbie are 
ovies, 
S.A 
Louise 15-year-old daughter of 
pen pals her own age 
orld; likes stamp and coin 
reading, Swtmming, cool 
boating, fishing tennis), 304 Marshall 

A 


Hinrichs 
would é 
all over the 


ecting, must 


arian 


Mankato, Minn., U.S. 
Ann Lang (13-year-old daughter of Rotar 
desires correspondence with young 
between the ages of 13 and 15, par 
and and the Hawaiian 
movies, popular mu 
336 Court St., Keene 


ople 
larly in Ene 
ands; is interested in 
writing, swin ng), 
H., U.S.A 
isan Meier (12 
an would like pen 
any, India, 
and movies), 
tte, Ill., U.S.A 
Jane Ann Miller 
yfarian 
ted in collecting cat 
1009 S. Front St., 


year-old daughter of Ro 
pals aged 12-14 in 
likes stamp collect 
Central Ave., Wil 


japan 


1736 


year-old daughter of 
pals aged 11-13 inter- 
hgurines, stamps, pen- 


Mankato, Minn., 


wishes pe? 


S.A 
Marilyn 


arian wishe 


Fraser (3-year-old daughter of 
t correspond with boys 
t especially Eng- 


girls of other ries 
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Hitching fol 


land; interested in stamp collecting, skating, 
swimming, movies), Box 164, Grand 
N. B., Canada 

Rodolfo W. Paredes (15-year-old son of 
Rotariar desires correspondence with boys 
and girls aged 13-20 in U.S.A., Canada, Eu- 
rope; likes geography, charts and maps, pho- 
tographs, all kinds of sports, particularly 
swimming), P. O. Box 160, Piura, Peru 

Cynthia Allen (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen pals from any coun- 
try between 12 and 14 years old; hobbies in- 
clude stamp collecting, sports, art), 115 E 
Ann St., Belding, Mich., U.S.A 

Susan Miller (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen pals her own age from 
all over the world; interests are horses, col- 
lecting coins, reading), 1009 S. Front St., 
Mankato, Minn., U.S.A 

Gary Evans (13-year-old son of Rotarian- 
would like nen friends aged 11-14 in Canada, 
Ireland, England, dustralia hobbies are 
stamps, music, travel, postcards), P. O. Box 
325, Childersburg, Ala.., S.A. 

Assaad Y. Shufany (14-year-old son of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pals; hobbies include 
sports, collecting stamps and coins, reading), 

Yousef Shufany, Nazareth, Israel. 

Hunter Runcan (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
and aged 13-14 in any English- 
peaking country; likes horseback riding 
painting, collecting postcards), 104 S. Sev 
enth St., Gadsden, Ala., U.S.A 

Venerando M. Maramba (16-year-old sor 
of Rotariar wishes to correspond with 
people interested in sports, music, 
27 Zamora St., Dagupan City, The 
Philippines 
Needham (12-year-old daughter of 
would like pen pals any 
vorld; interested in postcards 
and collecting stamps), 1020 E. Central Ave 
Ponea City, Okla., U.S.A 

Virginia Tavlor (15-year-old 
Rotarian desires to correspond with boy 
from all parts of the world 
reading, sports, sewing), 3264 
Sioux City 4, lowa, U.S.A 
Anne Jae (22-year-old daughter of 
welcome pen pals any 

travelling, talking pictures, 
Prospect St., Pittsburgh 34, 


boys girls 


young 


reading) 


jonnie 
Rotariar from 


here in the 


daughter of 
and girls hob 
hies are? isi¢ 
Douglas 
Rose 
Rotariar vil from 
country: enjous 
baseball), 1214 
Pa., U.S.A 
Alan Hall Watson (11-year-old son of Ro 
would like a pen friend; collects 
ste ps; interested in swimming, tennis, foot- 


Nelson, 


farian 
ball, Cub Scouts), 38 Brougham St., 
New Zealand 

Frances Otto (daughter of 
wants pen pals in all parts of the world aged 
13-16; enjoys popular music, sports, photog 
raphy), 235 Scotch Plains Ave., Westfield, 
N. Sa. Gm 

Nancy Lee Alexander (15-year-old daugh 
Rotariar will welcome pen pals her 
own age; collect shells and old coins), 
225 Norwood St., Lenoir, N. C., U.S.A 

Margaret Brown (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian would like to correspond with 
boys and girls outside the British Isles; in 
reading, tennis, Girl Guides 
King Edward St., Fra 


Rotarian— 


fer of 


S$ sea 


include 

o Scouts), 68 
serburgh, Scotland 
Virginia Burroughs (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian would like pen pals in other 
countries collects stamps, matchbooks, 
dolls), 402 E. Monroe St., Mount Pleasant, 
lowa, U.S.A 
Billie Kay 
Rotariar i 


Farrar (12-year-old daughter of 
ishes to have pen friends in the 
U.S.A other countries interested in 
sports and music) toute 2, West Plains 
Mo., U.S.A 

Helen Pvke (daughter of Rotarian—de- 
sires pen friends aged 13-15), McNicol St., 
Camperdown, Australia. 

Margot Errey daughter of 
wants pen pals aged 13-15), 
Camperdown, Australia. 

Marina Meneses Diaz (16-year-old daugh 
ter of Rotarian would like to correspond 
with sons and daughters of Rotarians of ap- 
proximately the age), Santa Catalina 
404, Arequipa, Peru 

Alberta Jacobs (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen pals outside of U.S.A 
aged 14-18; will trade stamps and coins; en- 
joys reading, sports, music), 770 E. Seventh 
North, Provo, Utah, U.S.A 
—THE HoOBBYHORSE GROOM 
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Falls, 


See..Hear.. Compare 


WITH ANY OTHER ORGAN 


AMERICA'S FINEST ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


No other organ offers so much for the money 
in tone, performance and.n 
Compare with all other organs, electric or elec 
tronic 
school 


» Write tor NEW FREE BOOKLET— 
, "HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN" 

A helpful analytical guide to aid individu 

und organ committees in avoiding 

R. mon pittall to help assure select 

’ y org tor your pury 

Jealer, or write CONNSO 

G. CONN Ltd 


ana 


CONVENTION BOUND? 
BE SURE TO VISIT 


WYOMING 


Wonderland of the West! 


usical variety 


and you'll agree! For home, church or 
Easy to play easy to own! 


on 


When Yellowstone 


ind 


Kit 
ind costs. Write 


copy today ane 


Mineral 
Hot Springs 


See ee ee ee ee 
HOWARD SHARP. Secretary-Manager 
Commerce & Industry Commission 
410 State Capitol, Cheyenne, Wyo 


Please send my FREE Travel Kit to: 
Name 


Address___ 





on eantealies: set ealiatila iti 
meee eR eee 


City 





across his head, so that he had bangs 
in both the front and in the back. A 
week or so later the man went into the 
barber shop to have his hair trimmed 
“How do you like your new hair style?” 
he was asked. 
“Well,” said the man, “it keeps the 
sun out of my eyes nicely, but I'm get 
eg ting a little tired of having people whis 
sages per in my nose.”—The Salt Shaker, 
My Favorite Story or son NEEPAWA, MANITOBA, CANADA. 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 10. To clothe with authority Plastic surgeons nowadays can do any- 
tarians or their wives submitting ll. To bring into a country fron thing with the human nose except keep 
stories used under this heading ibroad. it out of other people’s business.—Rota- 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 12. One of a numerous class of ani view, LONGVIEW, TEXAS. 

THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East a 

Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 3. An affront. The second-floor tenant called the par 
The following “favorite” comes 14. To place in. ty living below and shouted: “If you 
from Jack M. MacDonald, a Vine- ! Overrun don’t stop playing that blasted saxo 


land, New Jersey, Rotarian This quiz was submitted by Melba Baehr, phone, I’Jl go crazy.” 
f Eau Claire, Wisconsin “IT guess it’s too late,” came the reply 





On vacation last Summe rhe answers to these quizzes will be “IT stopped an hour ago.”’—Rotary 


stopped for gasoline in a lonely found in the next column. Wheel, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


mountainous section. When the 
} ‘Thanks very much,” said the minis 


proprietor responded to our horn, ; 
two bright-faced little girls came Pa ter. “I must call this afternoon and 
with him. wMiIce thank your mother for those eight beau 
“What are your names?” J tiful apples.” 
ife juire “Please, sir,” said Tommy, “do you 
wife inquired. \ fool and his money, nevertheless P 


They giggled, but wouldn't an- mind thanking her for 12?”—The Lubri- 


ive a good time before they are 1; 
‘ : , cator, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


swer There their father saic m ss 
wer. Whe! upon hei ‘ iid, parted The Bee, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 
“That’s Hassie Maude there. Lucy 
Jewel’s the little one.” sis Sed, New Law of Gravity 
ae % 95 soared . Husband: “You’ll have to admit that ’ 
L amily names, I guess ! carried you safely over the rough It's a fact very strange, 
wife said. - : But a fact very true, 
Y places of life 
“Yes, ma’am,” replied their fa- , . “oy , 
poe I d Wife: Yes, and you didn’t miss a 
vn ag _o ¢ rwhorn ons 9 aa ¥ . 
ther. An we got a ne 0 ngle one.”—The Mop, FLAGSTAFF, ARI- 


That you lift yourself up 
When you lift me up, too. 
—ROTARIAN PAUL L. BENJAMID 


+ 


in the house—came last week 
Wife’s gettin’ fancy about names,’ 


} Answers to Quizzes 


shaking his head to show he'd 
a t man who had always parted his hair \sayuT * 
never understan¢ women, il 91 s : . Be ! 
middle went to his barber one }oasuT “ZI Wodur 


[ 
| 
she’s callin’ this one Lois.” . th : t ipl ; “juapur ‘sg ved 
. la ind asked him if he would changs : ' Ava ily Se aR 
: ul }IAUT > "YSIsUy "pf “JURY; 

lair styling. After some deliberation “ul “€ pt u SauOM .LI 
Zz ee Zw Gt LT iT 











barber parted his hair crossways 
New Suit 
In style and color it’s the be 
If Tam one to judge it; 


But while it fits me to a tee, 
Tt doesn't fit my budge f , 
oo ae uner ner 


Calling All Heads! The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
Half the Sidiiiatien saeiiallias. alt’ inane of a limerick selected as the month's Pride goeth before a bad spill. 
} : » * o limerick-contest winner. Address him care (Mrs. Arthur Sou hon, wife of a Fort 
ing apparel are properly worn on the of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wack- William, Ontario, Canada, Rotarian.) 


1. Busbv. 2. Buskin. 3. Beret ren s 8 (Walter Percival, member of the 
r oe “4 on veel b od I Thi b f f Rotary Club of Hornsey, England.) 
gion oo. p 1008 1 paBInE i sSnako D is mont s winner comes trom Harry To walk upon nil requires skill." 
8. Sabot. 9. Spat. 10. Southwester. 11 . Tomlinson, a member of the Rotary (Clay Young, member of the Rotary 
Morion. 12. Mitt. 13. Miter. 14. Mul Club of Katoomba, Australia. Closing Club of High River, Alberta, Canada.) 
15. Camise. 16. Camail. 17. Casque. 1 date for last lines to complete it: May But no rope meant no Phil on the bill. 
“ee te va mnt. 15. The "ten best" entries will receive $2 (S. H. Peek, member of the Rotary 
Camisole. 19. Cabasset. 20. Cothurnu $ Club of Singapore, Singapore.) 
21. Alb. 22. Amice. 23. Fez. 24. Fichu EXHIBIT Just excuse ‘til | make out my will.” 
25. Kilt. 26. Kepi. 27. Toga r 1B BEE . (David M. Fraser, member of the 
ban. 20. Tabard. 30. Tam A beekeeper named Hillery McFive Rotary Club of Kona, Hawaii.) 
ne ge gedaan : ; “ Was adjusting the roof to a hive Now his name heads a stone on the hill! 
as Clee oe by Joh K When an ill-mannered bee (Mrs. Gail Huhn, wife of a Brem 
ce ith arolina Contected bis tneo erton, Washington, Rotarian.) 
Insurance was paid to his Jill. 
67.9 (Russell Hallas, member of the Ro 
It’ Words tary Club of Big Sandy. Montana.) 


All these words begin with the tte ROPE? NOPE? Only once did he try his new skill! 

. Here again is the bobtailed limerick (Marlin H. Brinser, member of the Ro 
presented in The Rotarian for November: tary Club of Irvington, New Jersey.) 
A tightrope performer named Phil Now a lawyer is reading his will. 


l. To give 
ya ‘ . Said. ''M . (Thomas Gresham, member of the Ro 
2. To charge with a crime aid, y name should head the show bill. tary Club of Lake Charles, Louisiana.) 


I'll di j o— : : 

A young child. at ae ¢ = + But the first step he took—what a thrill. 

To be persistent on, ope. (J. F. Wilson, member of the Ro- 
: persi . .* ‘ tary Club of Davis, California.) 

Entire. 

To turn upside down 


head. Which ones are they? er Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. Now Phil for the first time lies still. 
7 


i” and end with a “t” and all « 
four other letters (six in all) 


S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 
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ROTARIANS 
SEEM 


to prefer to get their 
favorite magazine at 


their homes where they 





can read it leisurely 

. relaxed... 
unhurried . . . 
uninterrupted. 
Perhaps that's another 
reason why advertisers 
in The Rotarian 
usually get such 


excellent results. 


The 


«holarian 


E. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 1}, tlt. 








Down in Latin-Americo there ore 31,467 (ABC 
more of these men. They read 
Revista Rotoria—the Spanish 


*301,885 net paid ABC, June 1953 languoge counterport 





New Flexibility 


All new engineering inside - Sen bk den 
“f for different uses 


SS “ait Reverse pedestal 
x —“~ to get: 


Ss 


| 
| 


hy 


~ = 


Replace typewriter 
pedestal with drawer 
pedestal to get: 


OUALITY 
Replace pedestal with 
end panel to get: 


> 
— 





— 





| 
| | 


Here’s an X-ray look into r= 


| l a | 
=] 


pene 


the easiest operating desk you can buy U 0 


Reverse pedestal and 
end panel to get: 





This new “Y and E” desk keeps its handsome, accepted style—but 20 engi- 
neering changes make it the most adaptable, easy-to-use desk you can buy. “a 
} 


ii 
U 


New me — You can meet many 
Fue | . i] changing needs through 

ease of rearrangement of original 
operation | ay : : s at : parts. By stocking a few 
/ J spare parts youcan quickly 

‘ and easily change this new 
desk to almost any model. 
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ey 


New Nylon Stationary Bear- 2. New Effortless Locking— 
ings glide drawers quietly in and new spring and locking mecha- 
out with effortless ease. nism give easy and positive lock- 

ing and unlocking. 


3. New Sliding Reference Shelf is 4. New Drawer Stop, spring con- 5. New Roomier Utility Tray for @. Choose either Recessed or Flush 
reversible, can be used as utility trolled, positive action—drawer more convenient storage. All Back on original equipment. Can 
drawer. Glass insert or pin tray removal simplified. compartments full height of be.easily changed from one to the 
is available. drawer —no spillage. other at any time. 


For complete information on how 

these new desks can benefit your YAWMAN A? FRBE MFG.(O. 
company, please write for free bro- ees 

chure No. 3808. 





Nationally distributed through 


1009 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. branches, agents, and dealers, 





